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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Arter his brief unceremonious visit, the King of the French has 
regained his dominions; not without unforeseen accidents to ob- 
struct his departure. The intention was, that he should recross 
from Portsmouth to Tréport in his steam-ship, the Gomer; and 
Queen Vicror1a and her husband actually accompanied him to 
Portsmouth for the purpose. But there they found the sea boiling, 
with an adverse wind, so that it was not deemed safe or prudent 
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prehend, and they would be stimulated to understand more next 
year. Such is real social intercourse. Young England should 
carry this new fashion into the veritable agricultural districts. 
The plans of Young England, if they exist, may be unsubstantial 
and remote; but at any rate the feeling evoked at such meetings 
is pleasanter, wiser, safer, than that which we see still suffered to 
burst forth at Highworth, in the despair and alienation of a mi- 
serable unemployed race, exasperated at instant misery and hope- 
less at the aspect of winter. 





Mr. O'Connett has explicitly declared that at present he feels 
‘* a preference for the Federative plan;” and avows his reason to 
be, that “the Federalists” appear to him “ to require more for 
Ireland than the simple Repealers do,” since, besides a separate 
Parliament for Irish purposes, they ask a share in the Imperial 
Parliament. However, he will not bind himself to his present 
opinion, until the Federalists shall have “ spoken out,” and Mr. 
Grey Porter shall have submitted his plan. Meanwhile, he intis 
mates, the Federalists must seize the opportune permission to join 
the Repealers, or they may be too late. Mr. O’Connext regards 
the Federalists as a very commodious corps of recruits; but whee 
ther he will stick to his present idea of giving them what they 
want, or change his mind and swamp them with his unanimous 





for the King to risk the probable impediments to landing on the 
inconvenient coast of Tréport. ‘Taking leave of his hostess, there- 
fore, he returned to town, in order to reach Dover by railway. At 
London a fresh foe crossed his path—fire: the New Cross station 
of the South-eastern Railway was in flames! In spite of Canute’s 
rebuke, however, kings do not always yield so much as ordinary 
mortals to the elements: the conflagration scarcely impeded the 
despatch of his special train; and, after a world of unforeseen 
chances, Louis Paitipre achieved a short night’s rest at Dover. 
He was roused to receive an address from the Corporation,—for 
Corporations have left him no peace, except the European peace 
which he has preached in his replies. His impromptu visit to 
Dover exhibited him in a more familiar guise to the people of that 
port than he appeared in even at Windsor or Portsmouth. They 
caught him in an unprepared state at an inn: but they found the 
same benevolent dignity, the impressive frankness, which seems to 
rest its greatness less on artificial state than on the magnitude of 
the interests that centre in him and the magnanimity of his own 
purposes. The English people saw the mas of royal condition | 
intent upon realities; treating accidents that might have vexed 
prouder monarchs as trifles; reverently reciprocating courtesies 
while he dispensed with forms; the husband bent upon relieving 
the anxiety of the aged companion of his days, and hastening 
through the rain and mud to save time rather than wait for coaches. 
The accident of his homeward journey brought him into closer 
contact with the English ; enabled them more thoroughly to appre- 
ciate some of the sterling qualities of his character, and helped 
him to an additional glimpse of their ever-ready friendly disposition 
towards him. The Opposition journals of Paris do their best to 
conceal the inevitable effect of these kindly reciprocations ; but the 
violent expedients to which the cavillers resort—such as the pretence 
that the English separate Louis Puivirre in their regard from his 
country—show how the writers mistrust their own trick; and more 
candid reporters testify to the delight evinced by Frenchmen at the 
unprecedented compliment paid to Louis Puitirre in the excur- 
sion of London's civic dignitaries beyond the bounds of their own 
durisdiction—homage paid not only to the man, but to the repre- 
sentative of the French people, their chosen Royal Magistrate. 











A dinner recently held at Bingley forms a step towards carrying 


the several classes of scciety. Bingley is a manufacturing town in 
a rural site; if we mistake not, it suffered sorely during the long 
period of manufacturing distress : a resident lady has let a field in 
ullotments at the usual rent—in retail, as it were, but at wholesale 
price—to about sixty working men, to cultivate in the intervals of 
work ; they have established among themselves a cricket-club ; and 
to celebrate those events the dinner was held. ‘* Young England” 
was there, hot from the Manchester Athenzum ; and the new 
doctrines were preached to a willing semi-agricultural auditory. 
The composition of that auditory was the most interesting feature 
of the festival : the manufacturers sat at the tables among their own 
workpeople ; farmers were mingled with the company ; and at the 
chief table, opposite to the Chairman Mr. Busrettp Ferranp, to 
Mr. Disrazzi and Lord Joun Manners, and to the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, sat the allotment-tenants. They had before been 
the playmates of Lord Joun and Mr. Ferranp in a game at cricket. 
So sitting, they heard capital speeches from Young England ; and 
even Mr. Ferranp, inspired by the occasion and his own goodness 
of heart, “ deviated into sense.” Part of the speeches the labourers 
might not understand,—for they are not up to the mark of Man- 
chester Athenzum ; but the general drift they would readily com- 








“simple Repealers””—bless their simplicity !—he will tell them by- 
and-by. ‘The long letter in which he proposes this one-sided bar- 
gain is perhaps the most unreal thing that has ever emauated from 
his pen, now grown mechanical in agitation. It is not business— 
not something to be done, however bootless and extravagant, that 
he discusses, but a mere shadow of movement—something to keep 
alive interest while he takes time to deliberate, and to catch re- 
cruits if he can. However, there is no knowing what may suffice to 
“excite” the Irish people; and perhaps O’ConneLt is as good a 
judge as any how far an agitator may venture on the most bare 
faced tricks of trade with that sequacious race. 





A meeting has been held at the Mansionhouse, and an association 
has been formed to establish baths and wash-houses for the poor 
of London; with the Bisbop of Lonpon for President, a Lord 
Mayor and a Roruscnitp among the trustees. It is therefore 
tolerably certain that the project will be realized in a tangible 
shape, and personal cleanliness will be placed within the reach of 
the poor. Such establishments have already been provided in 
Liverpool, and steps have been taken in other large towns. Should 
they succeed,—that is, should they prove to be self-supporting in 
point of cost, and should they really be used by the poor as well as 
other classes,—they will probably extend with great rapidity, and 
may eventually become parochial institutions. For the lowest pose 
sible charge, the bather will have the use of a private bath and of 
hot and cold water at pleasure ; and the washer of clothes will have 
hot water and a place for drying, for six hours, for a penny! We 
presume that there is no intention of ultimately retaining these 
places for the exclusive use of “the poor”: cleanliness is a virtue 
that might be usefully extended to other classes not strictly within 
the category; and there would be an advantage even tothe poor in 
their sharing a public convenience of the kind with other classes— 
it would redeem it from all aspect of acharity. If it could be self= 
supporting at a low charge, the public bath and wash-house might 
be open to every class—the middle-class bather, the trading laun- 
dress, the housewife—all. Meanwhile, the importation of cleanli- 
ness into the region of “the Great Unwashed” is likely to work 
a great social and political change: dirt and cleanliness are two of 
the most tangible shapes of Eviland Good, a discrimination of 
which is the real source of self-control. The cleanly man must 
have tastes, hopes, and dislikes, that preserve him from debase- 


| ments to which the dirty man is prone; and there is no police so 


efficient as the making every man his own policeman. 








Mr. Davin Satomons, who, many years ago, was prevented from 
entering the Court of Aldermen after he had been elected to it, by 
the refusal to take a declaration prescribed for Christians, he being 


a Jew, has again been ousted on the same score. Opinion has ad- 
vanced elsewhere; a Jew has been appointed to some of the 


highest offices to which the private citizen can attain; but the 
Court of Aldermen has stood still. ‘The obstacle to his admission 


is merely verbal,—obviously insurmountable to any of his faith, 


yet worthless in itself as a safeguard against any conceivable 


- 


danger. ‘The candidate for admission has to declare that he 


will not use his power to injure the Established Church,—which 


the Jew, as Alderman, might very well promise; but he has 
to utter the promise “on the true faith of a Christian,”— 
which no Jew could do without implying a falsehood. What is 
wanted here is to secure the thing—protection for the Established 
Church from insidious attack through municipal offices,—which a 
Jew might reasonably undertake; but the promise is wanted from 
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him, in fact, on the faith of a Jew, as it is his honesty and bona fides 
that are in question. Perhaps the Court of Aldermen could not 
strain the law so far as to waive the declaration, although it is 
argued that they might have admitted the candidate, leaving to 
him the responsibility of neglecting the form ; but it seems scarcely 
credible that the law can remain unaltered. If Jews are to be 
still disabled from holding certain municipal offices, let it be ex- 
pressly, and not by a quibbling, pettifogging legislation, that excludes 
them with verbal pitfalls to trap their honest scruples. The Church 
runs far more danger from getting behind such discreditable screens, 
than from any assault which it could possibly sustain at the hands 
of an Alderman Satomons. 





Queen IsAnetxa of Spain has celebrated her fourteenth birthday 
by opening the Cortes. The notable point in her speech is the 
announcement of some measure of “ constitutional reform ” con- 
templated by her Ministers; and construed by others to mean arbi- 
trary measures to curtail the liberties of the people. From the 
passive conduct of the Spanish people, it looks as if “ the masses” 
really did not understand anything about that political liberty 
which is supposed to be in jeopardy. If so, the abridgment of 
theoretical rights, under whatever pretext, is the less to be re- 
gretted. Quiet as the people may now be, however, the attempt 
to promote a reaction of despotism cannot but provoke, sooner or 
later, a counter-reaction and more dangerous revolutions. Whether 
for better or worse, constitutional-law-tinkering is not what Spain 
wants, but statesmen honest and vigorous, and repose under just 
administration. All tampering with law is but keeping open the 
sore of the unsettled constitution; which cannot be consolidated 
on parchment, but only in the confirmed habits of the people. 





Sir Cuartes Metcatrre has dissolved the Canadian Parliament. 
Whether that step will solve the difficulties that beset him person- 
ally, time will show; but at all events it is a short and appropriate 
move towards solving the general question of the state of the pro- 
vince. If he has gained that influence without which no Governor- 
General of Canada can be of real use, his policy will be supported 
by the people: if not, either he must change his policy, or the 
Imperial Government must change its Governor-General. We still 
think that no better choice could have been made; but it is not 
now the question whether Sir Cuartes is likely to succeed, but 
whether he has sueceeded—not only whether he is a man of great 
integrity and commanding abilities, but whether the Canadians can 
appreciate those qualities in him—whether he is suited to the par- 
ticular nature of the people whom he governs. This the election 
will show; and, having finally appointed his Ministry and taken 
his stand, it was perhaps a judicious as well as honest step to come 
to a clear understanding with the Province itself. 

Lord Exrennorovcu has come back, has received the usual 
courtesy of an invitation to Windsor Castle, and has furthermore 
been made an Earl. Certain party journals are wroth at his pro- 
motion; pointing to it as a proof that Government reward where 
everybody else condemns. Not everybody, for Parliament thanked 
him. Lord ELLenrorovan, however, has been, literally, a success- 
ful Governor-General—successful in his proclaimed enterprises, 
victorious in his wars; and official successes usually have a tech- 
nical claim on promotion. Lord AvuckLanp, all debate as to the 
wisdom of his purpose apart, was unsuccessful—he left his govern- 
ment at a period of reverses, and lacked this technical claim. 
There is, too, a tolerably obvious compromise in Lord Ex.en- 
BoROvGH's reception: as the Duke of Wextineron stood by him 
through thick and thin, and Sir Rosert Peex coolly let him down, 
s0 he has made a silent entrance, and finds his only triumph in a 
move upward on the benches of the Peerage—a merely titular ex- 
altation. If the Whigs resent that formal guerdon, the best thing 
they can do is to follow the example of the fine lady who dressed 
her black slave in a splendid gown like her rival’s—make all sorts 
of people Earls and Viscounts—when they return to power. 





Che Court. 

Kine Lovurs Pumiprre has gone again; but there remain some incidents 
to be related of his memorable visit to England. 

On Saturday, the Lord Mayor and a deputation from the Common 

Council went to Windsor Castle to present an address of welcome and 

congratulation. With the officers of the Corporation, the number that 


a, 
pitable manner in which he received’me. It affords me great pleasure to re. 
ceive such an address at your hands.” 

The King then read the following reply from a written paper— 

“My Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London, I re. 
ceive with heart-felt satisfaction the address of congratulation which you haye 
just presented to me by the gracious authorization of your beloved Sovereign, 
In coming to offer to the Queen of these realms a proof of the sincere and un- 
alterable friendship I bear to her Majesty, I am happy to find that the civic 
representatives of the city of London—that illustrious city which holds go 
prominent a place in the world, and which represents interests of such 
magnitude—are come to the Royal residence to manifest to me sentiments 
so perfectly congenial to my own feelings, and to the sense I entertain of my 
duties towards my country, towards Europe, and towards mankind. 

“Tam convinced, as you are, that peace and friendly relations between 
France and England are, for two nations made to esteem and honour each other, 
a source of innumerable and equal advantages. The preservation of that good 
understanding is at the same time a pledge of peace to the world at large and 
secures the tranquil and regular progress of civilization for the benefit of al} 
nations. I consider my codperation in this holy work, under the protection of 
Divine Providence, as the mission and the honour of my reign. Such has been 
the aim and the object of all my efforts, and I trust that the Almighty will 
crown them with success. i 

“I thank you in the name of France and in my own for this manifestation 
of your sentiments. ‘They will be fully appreciated in my country, coupled ag 
they are with the many tokens of friendship which I have received from your 
gracious Sovereign. 

“I thank you most cordially for your kind feeling towards myself and my 
family. ‘The impression produced upon me by the presentation of your addreag 
will never be effaced from my heart.” 

The King spoke this with emphasis, and delivered the two last para. 
graphs without looking at the paper that he held in his hand. Having 
concluded, he handed the reply to the Lord Mayor and cordially 
shook hands with him. He then entered into more general conversation 
with the deputation; of which the following particulars have been pub- 
lished— 

“The Lord Mayor having expressed a wish that his Majesty could have 
visited the citizens of London befere his departure, the King replied—‘ I assure 
you, that if I had time, etiquette should not interfere with my hearty wish ; 
but my time is limited. I should wish very much to visit Guildhall, the Man- 
sionhouse, and Fishmongers Hall.’ 

“The Lord Mayor then presented to the King, Mr. Alderman Humphery, 
the mover, and Sir Peter Laurie, the seconder of the address in the Court of 
Aldermen, and Mr. Moon and Mr. Lawrence, the mover and seconder of the 
address in the other Court. His Majesty conversed with them all. Previously, 
on Sir Claudius Hunter being presented to him, his Majesty mistook him for 
Sir Peter Laurie, and addressed him by that name. ‘The mistake caused some 
laughter, in which the King joined. He observed to Sir Claudius Hunter, that 
he remembered to have seen him abroad. On Sir Peter Laurie being presented 
by the Lord Mayor, his Majesty said that the name of Sir Peter was quite 
familiar to him. He added, addressing Sir Peter—* Ah! Sir Peter, you are an 
old acquaintance of mine. I remember dining with you at Fishmongers Hall 
many years ago. It is a great pleasure to me to meet you again.’ To Mr. 
Moon, his Majesty said, taking him by the hand—‘ Ah! Mr. Moon, I have 
heard of you : I know you well from your connexion with the fine arts ; and 
I have derived great pleasure from the examination of your admirable engra- 
vings. I find, too, that you have an excellent way of making speeches.’ This 
was probably an allusion to Mr. Moon having moved the address the other day. 

“ As his Majesty moved round the circle, which he did more than once, he 
addressed complimentary speeches to more than one of the Aldermen. On the 
Recorder being presented to the King by the Lord Mayor, his Majesty said— 
“Mr. Law, I am happy to see you. I knew Mr. Thomas Law, an uncle of 
yours, in America. He married a granddaughter of General Washington.’ 
The King also spoke to Mr. Lawrence; observing to him, as he had done to the 
Lord Mayor, how sorry he was that his time was so short that he could not stay 
to enjoy the hospitality of the City. His Majesty added, ‘ It will be a great 
privation to me, I assure you.’ Subsequently, in conversation with the gentle- 
men of the Common Council, his Majesty observed, that he knew allthe Wards 
almost as well as they did themselves, having lived so long in this country. | 

‘‘ The King then bowed to the whole deputation ; and, as they were leaving 
the room where he was, he again addressed the Lord Mayor, expressing his 
gratification at this manifestation of respect and approbation from the City of 
London ; adding, that he trusted the Lord Mayor would allow his portrait to 
be taken, that he might place it in the Palace at Versailles, to commemorate 
this to him most interesting occasion. The Lord Mayor having thanked his 
Majesty, the deputation left the saloon ; the King bowing to them till the last 
individual had gone out.” 

After the City deputation had gone, the party at the Castle, including 
the Ministers and suites of the two Sovereigns, proceeded, partly in 
carriages and partly on horseback, to Eton College. King Louis 
Philippe sat beside the Queen in her carriage ; and Prince Albert was 
opposite to them, on the front seat. The roads were crowded with the 
sight-seers with whom Windsor was thronged, and the cheering was 

loud. ‘The boys, nearly seven hundred in number, were 1n the 
quadrangle, and pierced the ear with their shrill greetings. The 
King laughed heartily ; and, taking off bis hat, bowed repeatedly to the 
youth of Eton. The visiters were received by the Provost, Vice- 
Provost, Head Master, and the Senior Fellow. A wish was also ex- 
pressed for the attendance of the subordinate masters ; who were found 
in the Library, which the visiters entered in making the round of the 
buildings, A visiters-book is kept there, in which Prince Albert had 





went was not less than sixty. They travelled by railway; but state 
and private carriages had been sent down from London to Slough; | 
where the civic body formed a kind of procession, and thus entered the 
Castle. They were received by officers of the Household, at the en- | 
trance of St. George’s Hall, and conducted to private rooms; where |! 
they had luncheon. Their arrival was then notified to the King of the 
French ; and he received them at once. They found his Majesty in the 
Teception-room of his apartments, surrounded by his Ministers and the 
officers of his suite. The Recorder read the address. It congratulated 
the King on his visit; hailed it as a sure indication of the reciprocal 
sentiments of respect and confidence which subsist between two mighty 
countries, capable of maintaining peace among the nations of the earth; 
wished that his valuable life might long be spared; and alluded to the 
domestic union which he found in the Royal circle that he visited, and 
which he would return to at home, to dispense the blessings of paternal 
government, Having read the address, the Recorder gave it to the 
uord Mayor, who presented it to the King. On taking it, his Majesty 
said to the Lord Mayor— 


“I well remember your father, Mr. Magnay. I had the happiness of secing 


him in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansionhouse, when he filled the high situa- 
tion which you now hold, I remember him with much pleasure, and the bos- 








formerly written his name: the Queen now wrote—* Victoria R, 
October 12, 1844”; the Duke of Wellington wrote his name under te 
Queen’s ; and the King filled the opposite page, writing—* Louis 
Philippe, encore ému de l’accueil que lui ont fait les éléves de cet 
honorable collége.” In the Upper School, Prince Albert took some 
pains to point out tothe King the names eut by boys in the walls, 
and he mounted on a form the better to point them out: he par- 
ticularly drew the King’s attention to the name of Charles James Fox. 
On returning to the carriages, a little trait of the familiar friendliness of 
the two most illustrious persons was observed— 

“Mer Majesty stepped first into the carriage, and took the /eft hand seat 
facing the horses, which was not the seat she had before. A small foot-mat 
was at the bottom of the carriage under the seat she had before occupied. The 
King of the French was about to get into the carriage, but, seeing that the 
Queen had changed her seat, he stood for a few moments at the door, leaning 
forward and pressing her Majesty to resume her original seat. Her Majesty; 
however, continued where she was ; and the King, laughing, at last got in aul 
occupied the vacant seat.” 

Prince Albert having taken his seat, the carriages drove off ; the 
King again bowing, with his hat off, tothe boys; who cheered lustily. 

That day, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge and the Hereditary 
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Grand Duke and Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz left the 
Castle, for Kew. The Dutchess of Gloucester arrived, on a visit to the 
D. 

ay Sunday, the King of the French, with his suite, attended divine 
service in the Roman Catholic Chapel at Clewer. Scarcely any persons 
but the usual congregation, numbering about one hundred and twenty, 
were admitted. When the King first entered, the impulse of curiosity 
was so strong that all in the chapel stood up and stretched forward to 
obtain a sight of him ; but they soon sat down, and afterwards paid 
great attention to the service. His Majesty wore plain black clothes, 
with the blue riband over his shoulder, and a star. The Reverend Mr. 
Wilkinson took for his text—‘* Render an account of thy stewardship, 
for thou mayest no longer be steward.” But there was no allusion to the 
Royal presence, except the words, at the beginning of the discourse, 
May it please your Majesty.” 

In the afternoon, the Queen and her guests, numerously attended, 
walked on the terrace, in the sight of a great concourse of persons ; but 
the bad weather that came on soon drove the illustrious party in-doors. 

Among the guests at dinner on Sunday, we observe the names of 
Lord Melbourne, Lord and Lady Beauvale, Lord John Russell, and Lord 
Ellenborough. ‘ 

Monday was the day fixed for the King’s departure; but the bad 
weather, which came on by ten o'clock, and increased during the day, 
caused a considerable change in the route which he took. At first, 
however, the original arrangements were observed. The guests who 
had been invited to meet his Majesty took their departure in the morn- 
ing. At twelve o’clock, Queen Victoria, leaning on the arm of the 
King, conducted his Majesty down the grand staircase, preceded by the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household; next came Prince Albert, the 
Duc De Montpensier, and the Dutchess of Kent; the several suites 
bringing up the rear. At the entrance, the Dutchess of Kent, Sir 
Robert Peel, and the Earl of Aberdeen, took leave of the King and his 
son, The party entered seven carriages, and proceeded under escort to 
the Farnborough station of the South-western Railway; where they 
were suitably received, at a quarter to two o'clock. On the engine of 
the special train was hoisted the tricoloured flag: on the tender the 
royal standard of England. In spite of the bad weather, attempts at 
loyal demonstrations were made at several places as the train shot 
by ; people collecting to cheer, bands playing, and flags, English and 
French, waving. The Gosport station was fitted up nearly as it was 
when the King landed; only a triumphal arch at the entrance bore the 
new inscription, ‘‘ Welcome Louis Philippe, Victoria, and Albert.” 
Loudly cheered, the party at once entered carriages, and proceeded to 
the Clarence Victualling-yard; the road to which was lined with foot 
soldiers. Great preparations had been made for the embarkation: the 
yard was filled with soldiers, among whom was the Duke of Wellington 
on horseback, wrapped in a coarse brown greatcoat to protect him from 
the heavy rain; a large crowd of spectators also braved the weather ; 
a wooden pier, extending from the quay, was covered with bunting 
and sailcloth; and at the end of it were a great number of boats, 
full of spectators. Many of these patient watchers were driven to the 
expedient of lying down at the bottom of their boats and covering 
themselves with sailcloth. The travellers were receive!, at about 

twenty minutes to four o’clock, at the Victualling-yard, by Sir George 
Cockburn and other Lords of the Admiralty, Sir Charles Rowley, 
the Port-Admiral, Sir Hercules Pakenham, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Garrison, and other naval and military authorities. Every- 
thing, however, looked cheerless: the naval officers, in their white 
trousers, (for Monday was the last day of the season in which the 
regulations require white trousers to be worn as a part of naval 
full-dress,) were drenched; the soldiers were dripping with wet. The 
Queen’s party hastened into the office of Captain Carter, the Super- 
intendent of the Victualling-yard ; and there they remained for a con- 
siderable time, the anxious spectators wondering at the delay. Pre- 
sently, the Duke of Wellington was summoned to a consultation, in 
which M. Guizot, the Count De St. Aulaire, Sir Hercules Pakenham, 
Sir Charles Rowley, and Sir Hyde Parker joined. The Queen and 
Prince Albert were to have accompanied the King on board the Gomer, 
and then to have entered the Albert and Victoria yacht to go to the 
Isle of Wight. The reports from the seaward, however, were most 
unfavourable; a violent gale was blowing, the water of Spithead was a 
sheet of surf, and a heavy sea was rolling in. It was feared that, if the 
King were to cross the water, he would not be able to land on the in- 
convenient coast of Tréport. It was therefore arranged that he should 
go back to London, and proceed to France by way of Dover and Calais 
or Boulogne; and that the Elan should cross over to Tréport, to send 
& message on shore, if possible; the objects being to secure the King’s 
safety, and to save as much suspense as possible to Queen Amélie. 
Orders to that effect were at once issued; and the Duke of Wellington 
and Colonel Bouverie immediately started at half-past four o'clock for 
town, to forward the necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, the royal 
party repaired to the house of Mr. Grant, the Storekeeper, in the Vic- 
tualling-yard, where refreshments had hastily been prepared ; and there 
they remained for some hours. It was observed, that in spite of all 
these mischances and inconveniences the whole party were merry, and 
that every now and then a hearty laugh came frown the room in which 
the principal persons were. The soldiers had already been dismissed 
from their irksome exposure to the weather; which had also driven 
away most of the spectators. 

At a quarter past seven o'clock, the King of the French and the Due 
De Mootpensier took leave of the Queen and Prince Albert, and set 
out by the railway for London, accompanied by the Couit De St. 
Aulaire and part of the suite; the remainder having been sent on board 
the steamers of the squadron. ‘There were still many spectators at the 
Station to cheer the King ; who acknowledged the salute with his usual 
Courtesy, After fresh delay, in fitting the luggage and providing places 
for the suite, the train started at a quarter to eight o'clock. 

It reached Nine Elms station at half-past ten. Here the King was 
Tecelved by some of the Directors, and by Sir James Graham, who con- 
ducted the King and the Due De Montpensier in a royal carriage to the 

ew Cross station of the South-eastern Railway; the rest of the suite 
following in other carriages. 

At this place a new disaster appeared. A large building at the New 
Cross station was on fire, The flames had been raging for nearly two 








| attended by several vessels bel 


hours, and by that time great part of the building was destroyed. The 
scene, on the arrival of the King, was striking: the roaring flames shed a 
glare on all around; firemen and the officers of the Company were run- 
ning in every direction ; and the thumping sound of the engines at work 
mingled with cries of direction or warning and the shouts of welcome to 
the King. The pageantry of the Royal progress was an unwonted incident 
in such scenes. ‘The glare of the flames was reflected in the helmets of 
the escort; the King had to pick his way over the hose of several 
engines ; and in the midst of the turmoil and the destruction of property 
the presence of royalty was marked in the crimson carpeting laid down 
on the platform, and in the deferential attendance of Directors, forget- 
ting every duty but that of expediting the departure of the special train. 
With his usual considerate manner, King Louis Philippe expressed his 
regret at the disaster, and his hope that the Directors were well insured. 
Having taken leave of Sir James Graham and the Count De St. 
Aulaire, the King once more set out, at a quarter past eleven o'clock; 
but in the confusion it was found impossible to provide carriages for the 
whole of the suite, and the remainder, with the luggage, followed two 
hours later. 

The King arrived at Dover at half-past two o’clock on ‘Tuesday 
moruing, and took up his lojging at the Ship Hotel. There he was re- 
ceived by Colonel Jones, Commandant of the Garrison, and Captain Mer- 
cer, Commandant of the Naval department; who, with Captain Smithet, 
of the Princess Alice packet, were invited to sup with his Majesty and 
the principal persons of the suite. At daybreak, a royal salute from 
the batteries announced to the puzzled inhabitants some unexpected 
event: Dover was soon in a commotion; the news of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s arrival flew from mouth to mouth; and the Corporation hastily 
assembled to prepare an address. Meanwhile, a deputation waited on 
the King to know when he would receive the address; aud teu o'clock 
was named. ‘The weather was very bad; the Corporation entered some 
eight or ten cabs, and went in that strange impromptu procession to the 
hotel. The King was not ready to receive them, and they waited in 
the coffeeroom nearly an hour before they were admitted to the pre- 
sence of the Kisg; who stood in the midst of his Miuisters and suite. 
Some ladies were also allowed to enter the room as spectators. The 
address having been read by the Tewn-Clerk, the King replied as 
follows— 

“ Mr. Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the ancient tewn of Dover, I 
leave this country with a heart deeply impressed by the general greeting which 
I have received from, and the feelings which have been evinced towards me by, 
all classes of ber Majesty’s subjects ; above all, by the many tokens of friend- 
ship and affection which I have received from her Majesty. They give mea 
favourable opportunity of manifesting towards your country those sentiments 
of amity, so essential to the maintenance of peace and to those good under= 
standings between the two countries which have ever been the aim and object of 
my policy. Iam most happy to find these sentiments congenial to the wishes 
ot the British nation; and {£ have no doubt but that they will be appreciated 
in my country. ‘Two such nations, mutually calculated to be of so much ad 
vantage to each other, will, L trust, equally estimate what I have so deeply at 
heart, and what I have ever so deeply telt.” 

We copy this document from the Morning Chronicle ; whose corre- 
spondent accounts for the Italic type by relating a little incident— 

“ On being respectfully asked if a copy of the reply could be furnished to the 
Corporation that it might be enrolled in their minutes, his Majesty expressed 
his regret that no copy had been prepared; but, seeing me close to the Mayor, 
with my note-book in my hand, his Majesty inquired if L was present in con- 
nexion with the press? On my stating that I was so, on behalf of the Worn- 
ing Chronicle, the King expressed a desire to revise the copy of bis speech pre- 
vious to its being made public. I accordingly furnished it to his Majesty as 
speedily as possible ; and received it back with corrections, which I have printed 
in Italics.” 

H:ving conversed with the deputation, and said a few words of com- 
pliment to the ladies, the King retired, and took a hasty bre:kfast. It 
had been arranged that he should cross the Channel in the French Post- 
office steamer Nord, which was laid alongside of the pier about eleven 
o'clock. On learning that the steamer was ready, without waiting for 
carriages that had been ordered, the King sallied out on foot, with all 
his suite, and walked in the mud and under a pelting shower to the 
steamer. Hearty shouts and other marks of loyal feeling greeted him 
wherever he appeared; and he repeatedly uncovered as he bowed to all. 
On board the steamer, the Count De Jarnac, who had accompanied the 
King from London, took his leave ; and soon after the vessel left the 
harbour, uuder a royal salute. Several of the suite and great part of 
the luggage went oa board the Princess Alice, which followed the 
Freuch steamer. Two other English Government steamers, the Ariel 
and Swallow, attendei the Nord as an escort, and put to sea with it; the 
weather being still boisterous and squally. 














Soon after Louis Philippe had taken his leave on Monday evening, 
the Queen and Prince Albert entered an Admiralty barge, and went on 
board the Albert aud Victoria yacht; which, at the moment that the 
Queen stepped on board, shot forth one dazzting blaze of blue stars, 
That night, the Queen aud Prince remained on board in the harbour, 

Cockburn, Admiral 
me on board to pay 
it, the yacht’s mocr- 
ings were cast off, and it steamed out of the harbot It had been pre- 


ceded by the Caiman French war-steamer and Favourite brig; and it was 
I ging to the Royal Yacht Club. As 





Before eight o’clock next morning, Sir Georg 
Bowles, and Mr. Corry, Lords of the Admiralty 
their respects, and remained in attendance. Ate 
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| the steamer went on its way, it was saluted in the usual fashion by the 


vessels at anchor, with gun and flag; the French war-ships, | 


lexible 





and Belle Poule, which had arrivedon Saturday, saluting after the manner 
of their navy, with full broadsides. At Spithead, the yacht made close 
tothe Gomer; and, notwithstanding the rough weather, the Queen and 
Prince Albert, accompanied by Lady Gainsborough, Lord Liverpool, 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, went on board. The Gomer is a war- 
steamer of the largest class, exceeding any steamer of the English navy 
in size, and powerfully armed with guns of a heavy calibre: and it was 
temporarily but spleudidly fitted up for the use of the King; forming a 


complete contrast to the smaller, unarmed, plainer, but luxuriously 
fitted-up Victoriaand Albert. The Queen and the Prince were received 
by Vice-Adwiral Baron La Susse, Captain Goubin, and the other officers 
of the ship; and were conducted over it, minutely viewing every part. 
Her Majesty seemed to be much struck with its size and power, After 
partaking of a déjeuuer provided by the Admiral, and remaining on board 
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for nearly an hour, the Queen and her party returned to their own 
yacht; the French war-ships again thundering forth salutes, and man- 
ning their yards as the yacht passed; a compliment which the Queen 
acknowledged by bowing and the Prince by taking off his hat. The 
Queen and Prince Albert landed at Cowes, which was crowded with vo- 
ciferous spectators, at twenty minutes past eleven o'clock ; and, entering 
a royal carriage, proceeded, with a very small suite, to Osborne House. 
A sailor, who is supposed to have been intoxicated, rudely suffered his 
boat to touch the royal barge as it reached the shore; and the inhabit- 
ants were in fear lest the discredit of the act should attach to the whole 
of the place. The Queen, however, treated it as an accident, and did 
not appear at all discomposed. 

The Lords of the Admiralty returned to Portsmouth in the Comet 
steamer, 

On Wednesday, the Queen and Prince Albert took a short cruise in 
the Albert and Victoria yacht, which lay off the grounds of the house ; 
and on Thursday they embarked again, and proceeded towards Ryde, 
on a more extensive cruise ; passing Spithead in the course of it. Yes- 
terday, another trip was taken. The Royal couple have constantly 
been seen walking about the grounds and beach. 

Poneys had been brought from the Scottish Highlands, for Prince 
Albert in his shooting excursions; and they have been used. 

It was understood that the Queen and Prince Albert would remain 
at Osborne House until today. 


The Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday; and Mr. David Salo- 
mons, recently elected to the vacancy in the Court, was required to 
take the usual oath and declaration. He asked for further time, in 
order that he might take high legal opinion upon his qualification: but 
the Recorder declared that such an indulgence of time would be a 
dereliction of the Court’s duty; and the Lord Mayor called upon Mr. 
Salomons at once to comply with the forms. Mr. Salomons then pro- 
ceeded to address the Court at some length; contending, that it would 
be lawful to admit him as a member without any declaration, leaving 
to him the option of refusing to make it and to incur in his own person 
any penalties or liabilities thence arising. He grounded this view on 
some acts of Parliament for the relief of Quakers, Moravians, and Se- 
paratists, and on some judicial decisions. He particularly rested on 
the act of 1838 for the further relief of Quakers, Moravians, and Sepa- 
ratists; which provided, that in all cases in which an oath is required 
to be administered to any person, as juryman, witness, &c., in a court 
of law or equity, or on appointment to any office, the same shall be ad- 
ministered in such form as such person shall declare to be most binding 
upon him. So that every man, whether he be Jew or Gentile, Hindoo 
or Mahomedan, might, under this act, be sworn in under any form most 
binding upon his conscience. He reminded the Court, that he had 
been appointed a High Sheriff of Kent, Deputy-Lieutenant of Kent, 
and Justice of the Peace in two counties; and that, by the Conservative 
Government, a Jew had been appointed Sheriff of Devon, and Sir 
Moses Montefiore bad been placed in the commission of the peace for 
Middlesex and for the district of the Cinque Ports. Jews are actually 
members of the Corporations in Birmingham, Southampton, and Ports- 
mouth. With these reasons for a favourable judgment, he left the case 
in the hands of the Court. 

In the course of Mr. Salomons’s speech, the Recorder frequently inter- 
rupted him with comments; and he retnarked, that if Mr. Salomons 
would claim exemption as a Separatist, there would be no further diffi- 
culty in the matter. Sir Peter Laurie contended, that the specific ex- 
emption of Separatists and other Christian Dissenters distinctly showed 
that the Legislature intended not to touch the restrictions as respected 
other sects; and that Mr. Salomons could not claim exemption from 
regulations enforced against everybody else. He moved “that David 
Salomons, esquire, be now required to make and subscribe the declara- 
tion according to the provision of the 9th George IV. c. 17”; which 
was seconded by Alderman Hughes. 

Sir John Key supported Mr. Salomons, and quoted the decision pro- 
nounced by the Judges in the former case of Mr. Salomons— 

“ We are of opinion,” said the Lord Chief Justice of England, ‘ the Court 
of Aldermen ought to have admitted him by administering the oaths of office ; 
that he, when so admitted, had the option of making or declining to make the 
declaration: and that if he had declined after admission, none of the conse- 
quences attached by the act to the refusal could accrue.” 

Sir John moved that Mr. Salomons be at once sworn into the office of 
Alderman; which was seconded by Alderman Hunter. 

On being put, the amendment was negatived by 10 to 6; and the 
original motion was carried. The Town-Clerk therefore called upon 
Mr. Salomons to subscribe to the declaration; which he declined to do. 
On the motion of Sir Peter Laurie, the election of Mr. Salomons was 
declared void, and a precept was ordered to issue for a new election in 
the Ward of Portsoken. Mr. Salomons protested against the decision 
of the Court; and announced the intention of appealing against it. The 
Court then broke up. 

Mr. Salomons has issued an address to the electors, in which he says— 
“‘ The contest is not over; it is removed only to another tribunal, where 
I shall meet with more able judges and more temperate expositors of 
the Jaw.” Mr. Moon is again a candidate for the vacant gown; and 
Mr. Thomas Bousfield has also offered himself. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. The Recorder 
read King Louis Philippe’s reply to the address of the Corporation. On 
the motion of Sir Peter Laurie, seconded by Mr. Jupp, and modified at 
the suggestion of Mr. Anderton, it was resolved that a copy of the ad- 
dress should be properly emblazoned, framed, and glazed, (for which 
there was not time before its presentation.) and sent to the King of the 
French ; that the reply should be emblazoned and recorded ; and that 
it should ngraved, in order that a copy might be distributed to every 
member ‘of-Phe Court. A letter from Sir James Graham was read, 
stating that the Queen had signified her intention of visiting the City 
of Lendon on Monday the 28th instant, for the purpose of opening the 
New Exchange; and that her Majesty would arrive at Temple Bar at 

noon. On the jmotion of Mr. Richard Lambert Jones, seconded by 
Mr. Harrison, if was resolved that a loyal and dutiful address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty ; and that the Mercers Company (who joined in 








building the Exchange) should be duly recognized in the address ang 
apprized of the arrangements. The Court then adjourned, 


A public meeting was held in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansionhouse, 
on Wednesday, to organize an association for furnishing the labouring 
poor with baths and wash-houses. The Lord Mayor presided: on the 
platform were, the Bishop of London, Archdeacon Wilberforce, and 
many other clergymen, Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Byng, M.P., Mr. Col. 
quhoun, M.P., Sir William Clay, M.P., Sir John Pirie and several other 
members of the Corporation, Mr. David Salomons, Mr. Cotton, Go. 
vernor of the Bank, and other gentlemen of influence. 

The Bishop of London moved the following resolution— 

“ That great advantage has been found to result to the labouring classes from 
the establishment of baths and wash-houses for their accommodation, whereby 
habits of cleanliness have been promoted, and their families have been relieved 
from the inconvenience of washing their clothes in their own rooms.” 

This he supported in a speech of some length; referring to the vast 
amount of human misery and wretchedness masked by the splendid 
front of the great London streets; misery attributable in a great mea. 
sure to crowded habitations, and the consequent inability to cultivate 
habits of cleanliness, essential to physical comfort and sound morality, 
The public are much indebted to Government for recent inquiries into 
the sanatory condition of the poor, and to the Commissioners who haye 
conducted such inquiries. To show the connexion between physical 
evil and moral degradation, he read a passage from the evidence of a be. 
nevolent and intelligent individual who has taken a prominent part in 
the matter—Dr. Southwood Smith : 

“A clean, fresh, and well-ordered house, exercises over its inmates a moral 
no less than a physical influence, and has a direct tendency to make the mem- 
bers of the family sober, peaceable, and considerate of the feelings and happi- 
ness of each other; nor is it difficult to trace a connexion between habitual 
feelings of this sort and the formation of habits of respect for property, for the 
laws in general, and even for those higher duties and obligations the observance 
of which no laws can enforce; whereas a filthy, squalid, unwholesome dwelling, 
in which none of the decencies common to society even in the lowest stage of 
civilization are or can be observed,’’—note that, said the Bishop, for that is 
the ground of this appeal—* tends directly to make every dweller in sucha 
hovel regardless of the feelings and happiness of each other, selfish and sensual; 
and the connexion is obvious between the constant indulgence of appetites and 
passions of this class, and the formation of habits of idleness, dishonesty, de- 
bauchery, and violence.” 

The reluctance of landlords to make alterations opposes great ob- 
stacles to the improvement of dwellings for the poor; but the want of 
cleanliness might be alleviated by the formation of public baths and 
wash-houses. At Liverpool such establishments had existed fur two 
years; and he had recently inspected them— 

As many as 220 labourers had bathed in them on one Saturday ; though the 
baths were rather on a limited scale, there being only eighteen separate ones 
and a vapour-bath. The Superintendent overheard one labouring man say to 
another, after using a tepid bath, “ I feel as if I could do another week’s work 
now I have been in the bath.” Suppose that to take place on a Saturday, the 
results were not likely to be confined to agreeable sensations and the revival of 
physical strength; but the working-man would be more fit, and probably 
more disposed, to the due observance of that holy day which immediately fol- 
lows Saturday, to the health and prosperity of the soul. There was hardly any 
one cause which operated more to keep away the poorest classes from the 


Lord's house on the Lord’s day than the habits of uncleanliness in which they 


were, against their own inclination, compelled to live. The establishment has 
succeeded so well, that the Corporation have determined to erect another 
public bath. 

In London there is perhaps greater necessity for such an establish- 
ment, and certainly there are larger means. It was proposed to esta- 
blish, not large common baths, but a number of separate baths, the 
bather having the liberty to let in as much hot or cold water as he 
might desire. By delivering the poor from habits of uncleanliness, 
much may be done towards improving their dwellings. And those 
who, accumulating large fortunes, share in the wealth of London, should 
remember that the very greatness of the Metropolis is the chief cause 
of the crowded population; even the improvements which contribute 
to the outward dignity of London, by removing such wretched districts 
as St. Giles’s, render the crowd in other places still more dense. 
With whole families in a single room, the inmates enfeebled by disease, 
the process of washing clothes is irksome, and even injurious from the 
dampness which it generates : the process is postponed as long as 
possible; and when resorted to, what kind of washing was it? In too 
many cases they washed their linen in dirty water, in water already 
used. He knew it to be a fact, that toa large extent, as a substitute for 
soap, those poor persons would use articles too disgusting to be named; 
and, consequently, the linen when washed was more pestilent than be- 
fore. Mr. Toynbee, a medical gentleman, says— 

“ Sick children have been neglected and left dirty, from the inability to fetch 
the water. Oue source of dampness and smell is the vessels of dirty water ree 
tained in the rooms. ‘The towels given me to wipe my hands, although osten- 
sibly clean, yet having been washed in dirty water, are unfit for use. ‘I'he smel 
of their linen, which they tell me is clean, is often offensive.” 

These things contribute to a decline in the average health of the popu- 
lation, and give an impulse to the use of stimulating drinks, What 1s 
wanted is pure air and pure water ; which can best be supplied in a public 
establishment. It was therefore proposed to supply water to the poorer 
classes for the purpose of baths, and for the purpose of furnishing them 
with public wash-houses; where the wife of a working-man would be 
supplied with hot and cold water, with tubs and other conveniences, at 
the cheap rate of 1d. for every six hours, besides the use of a dry10g- 
room, where all the linen washed would be quickly and effectually 
dried. 

Mr. Byng, in seconding the motion, which was carried unanimously, 
intimated that he should subscribe liberally. : 

Archdeacon Wilberforce moved the subjoined resolution, meeting 
some objections to the project, and stating that it was intended to erect 
three of the establishments on the City side of the river, and one on the 
Southwark side— 

“ That it is highly desirable to extend the advantages of such establishments 
to the labouring classes of the Metropolis, especially in those crowded and po- 
pulous districts where the want of such accommodation is severely felt.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart seconded the resolution; and it passed nemueé 
contradicente. oe 

Subsequent resolutions authorized the appointment of a Committee to 
carry the measuresinto effect; requested the Bishop of London to be 
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President of the Association, (which he agreed to be); authorized a 
public subscription ; and appointed the Lord Mayor, Mr. Samuel Jones 
Loyd, Mr. John Abel Smith, and Mr. Anthony De Rothschild, trustees 
of the fund. These resolutions were severally proposed and seconded 
by Archdeacon Hale, Sir George Larpent, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Wire, 


Mr. David Salomons, Alderman Johnson, Dr. Russell, and Mr. George | 
| should continue to receive the accustomed rent, making with the taxes 


Frederick Young. 

In moving thanks to the Chairman, Mr. Cotton stated that the move- 
ment mainly originated with Mr. Buller, the honorary secretary ; and that 
the members of the Government, in their individual capacity, viewed it 
with approbation. The motion was seconded by Mr. Moon; and, like 
all that preceded it, carried unanimously. In acknowledging the com- 
pliment, the Lord Mayor declared that he should do his best to carry 
out the object in view. The meeting was then dissolved. 





Atameeting of Middlesex Magistrates, in the Sessions-House, on 
Thursday, 4 communication was read from Mr. Sergeant Adams an- 
nouncing his resignation of the Chairmanship of the bench of Magis- 
trates, he having been appointed Assistant-Judge of that Court. A 
new Chairman will be elected in January next. 
penny in the pound was agreed to. 

A fire, which destroyed property to a large amount, broke out at the 
New Cross Railway-station on Monday night, about nine o’clock. Pre- 
parations were in progress for the reception of the King of the French, 
when fire was discovered in the engine-repository, a fine octagonal 
building, 150 feet in circumference and 80 high. The upper part is 
used as workshops; and the fire is supposed to have been caused by 
the spontaneous ignition of some vegetable black. In the lower part 
of the building were a number of engines and tenders, and of these 
on!y two engines were saved. There was a large body of the Police 
present to receive the French King, and engines arrived speedily after 
the outbreak of the fire, so that assistance was prompt and abundant; 
yet the octagon building was completely gutted, and another structure 
used as a factory, and 120 feet long, was also destroyed, ‘The tire was 
with difficulty prevented from extending to the other offices; and it 
was daybreak before the flames were completely subdued. The loss is 
estimated at nearly 20,000/.; the Railway Company are insured to 
the extent of 13,6001. 

The annual accidents from the making of fireworks have commenced. 
A man and his wife have been killed by an explosion of squib-com- 
position, at Camberwell. 

The Britannia tavern at Blackwall was destroyed by fire on Thurs- 
day see The Plough aod India House taverns were also much 
injured. 





The YWrobinces. 


The public fétes at Portsmouth, in honour of the French officers, 
closed with a dinner at the Queen’s Rooms in Portsea, on Saturday. 
During the day the church-bells rang frequent peals of rejoicing ; and 
two French war-ships arriving, the Inflexible ship-of-the-line and Belle 
Poule frigate, the salutes made to them contributed to the festive sounds. 
The rooms were decorated with festoons of flowers, evergreens, and 
banners, not forgetting the tricolour. Spacious galleries were filled with 
ladies. The dinner was provided by Mr. Gunter; Mr. O'Toole, the 
Stentor of the London dinners, was toast-master; a military band and 
glee-singers filled up the intervals of eating and speaking. The 
Mayor presided ; and at the principal table sat the guests—Commodore 
Hernoux of the Belle Poule, Baron de Ja Ronciére, Captain Goubin, of 
the Gomer, Captain Graeb, Captain Bouet, Mr. Vandenberg, the French 
Consul, Major-General Sir Hercules Pakenham, Rear-Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, Lord Yarborough, and several English officers. Admiral De la 
Susse was prevented from being present by an invitation to Windsor 
Castle ; and Admiral Sir Charles Rowley by indisposition. One of the 
Teporters observes that “the scene during dinner was truly animating.” 
The toasts were a curious intermixture of French and English loyalties 
and compliments. The Chairman proposed successively, ‘‘ the health of 
the Queen”; “ the health of his Majesty Louis Philippe, the first King 
of the French ”; ‘ the Queen Dowager, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family ”; “Queen Amélie and the rest 
of the Royal Family of France.” Sir Hyde Parker proposed “ the 
Baron Mackau and the French Navy”; Commodore Hernoux (Aide- 
de-camp to the Prince De Joinville, and Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies) proposed ‘“‘ Lord Haddington and the British Navy”; Sir 
Hercules Pakenham proposed ‘“ Marshal Soult and the French Army ”; 
Captain Graeb, “ the Duke of Wellington and the British Army”; and 
so on, in an alternation of national civilities. 
lated on the advancement of civilization caused by invading armies ; 
taking for his examples Julius Cesar in Britain, Napoleon in Egypt, 
the English in India, the French in Northern Africa. The Mayor ex- 


_ horted the people of the two countries to follow the friendly example of 


their Sovereigns ; and described the reception which the civic deputa- 
tion had met with from the King of the French— 

He expected to be received with great formality, and to find his Majesty 
surrounded with great state: but instead of that, his Majesty came running to 
the door to meet them, and he could hardly tell at first which was the King. 
He did not appear like a foreign King at all, but like an English gentleman 
returning to a long-remembered home to revisit his friends. 

The Recorder, proposing the last toast, supplied a passage in King 
Louis Philippe’s reply which was omitted in the newspaper reports : it 
was this, “I look upon the cordial union of these two nations as the 
keystone of the arch which supports the peace of the world.” The 
toast was, “ May the present friendly relations between France and 
England long continue ”—or, as the Recorder read it, “ continue for 
ever.’ 

Oa Monday, Admiral La Susse was present at an evening-party given 
by Lady Chamberlain. About midnight, he called at the George 
Hotel, upon Sir Henry Pottinger, who had arrived in Portsmouth with 
Colonel Malcolm on Sunday; and having remained half an hour with 
the Ex-Plenipotentiary, the Admiral went on board his ship the Gomer. 

The squadron left the harbour for France on Wedaesday morning ; 
the steamers and smaller vessels going at a quarter past six o'clock, the 
Belle Poule at half-past eight, and the Inflexible at half-past nine. 


Sir Hercules Pakenham di- | 


A county-rate of one | 


| with loud applause, and took their seats on a raised platform. 


A festival was held at Bingley, in Yorkshire, on Friday, to celebrate 
the allotment of land by Mrs. Walker Ferrand to the purposes of field- 
gardens for the operatives of that manufacturing town, and the esta- 
blishment of a cricket-club. Bingley is situate in a beautiful dale on 
the banks of the river Aire, and still partakes of a rural character. 
Mrs. Ferrand allotted fifteen acres of ground, on condition that she 


401. The field was divided between fifty-nine labouring men. Their 
gross expenses amounted to about 200/. he value of the produce, 
potatoes and other vegetables, with the keep of pigs and the like, was 
estimated at 4001. ‘The festivities began with a procession round the 
allotments; in which Mr. Busfeild Ferrand, Mr. Disraeli, Lord John 
Manners, and some gentlemen of the town, took part. Then there 
was a cricket-match; in which Mr. Ferrand and Lord John played. 
Finally, the whole company walked in procession to the Odd Fellows 
Hall; where, at four o’clock, about two hundred sat down to dinner. 
The room would hold no more, and some hundred applicants for the 
tickets were disappointed; but many persons dined in other rooms, and 
after dinner squeezed themselves into the hail as they best could. Mr. 
Ferrand was Chairman, with Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Manners on 
either side. Atthe same table were several professional gentlemen 
and manufacturers, some of them from Leeds and Bradford. At the 
lower side of the same table were the allotment-tenants. In the body 
of the room were many of the leading manufacturers, seated among 
their workpeople, with the tradesmen and farmers of the neighbourhood. 
After dinner, Mrs. Walker Ferrand, accompanied by Lady Sarah 
Savile, Mrs. Disraeli, and a large party of ladies, entered the room, 
The first 
toast, the health of the allotment-tenants, was proposed by the Honour- 
able and Reverend Philip Savile; who highly praised the cultivation of 
the allotments; which evidenced the industry, and, he believed, the do- 
mestic steadiness and comfort of the tenants. The toast was acknow- 
ledged by one of their number, Mr. Edward Smith, an intelligent man; 
who had a brother that fought throughout the American war, and a son 
that was lost on the plains of Ghuzni. He said that he, who had been 
married twenty-six years, had never hada chance of having such a thing 
as early vegetables on his table till now ; and he, like thousands of the 
working-classes, had never seen a potato cut or set before. He believed 
that the allotment-system would do the country a great deal of good. 
When trade failed they would have something to fall back upon; not 
that they were raising allotments to rival trade, but they were raising 
them beforehand to provide for a panic when there was none. They 
had only just had the spade on the shoulders, and if they lived another 
twelvemonth they would be able to give a betteraccount. Some other 
toasts were proposed by operatives. Among them was “ Agriculture 
and Commerce ”; the agricultural part of which was responded to by 
Lord John Manners, Ife dwelt upon the danger, graphically pointed 
out by Dr. Southey many years ago, arising from the almost entire ex- 


| tinction of every class between that of the rich tenant-farmer and the 








day-labourer. He pointed to the allotment system as tending to cure 
that evil, and to spade-husbandry as the means of providing for an 
augmented population— 

“ There is another subject which has brought us together today ; I allude to 
the celebration of the opening of the Bingley Cricket Club. And here I must 
apologize to those gentlemen who did me the favour to allow me to play on 
their side this morning, for the exceeding bad hand I made at bowling; and if 
ever 1 come here again, you won't catch me trying to do a thing which I can- 
not do. (Lauglter.) Thisis a subject on which I feel, with the Chairman, a 
great deal can be said; for the time was when Kings of England did not think 
it beneath them to apply their talents and devote their time to regulate and 
encourage the manly sports and pastimes of their people. (Cheers.) Noman, 
however elevated, in those days ever thought of an amusement selfish and 
apart from the peasants and artisans of his country. I will not mention the 
names of many of those pastimes; many of them have died out; but I may 
say that cricket, the game to which you have devoted your attention, is manly, 
bracing, and brings together in harmonious contact the various classes of 
society; and therefore I say you do right well to establish conjointly with the 
allotment-system a cricket-club. May the two ever flourish aud go together; 
and may their united effects be productive of that good which in my conscience 
I believe will be derived from them to the parish ot Bingley. The same system 
which had decreed the peasant should never rise out of the rank be was born 
in, also denied him any amusement but the ale-house—any rest but on a Sun- 
day : what wonder, then, that the old landmarks were beginning to disappear, 
and a new and strange antipathy to be seen between the employer and the em- 
ployed? That estrangement, then, which unfortunately bas undoubtedly 
taken place between the various classes of society, where your good example is 
followed will give place to cordial sympathy, to the perfurmance of duties and 
responsibilities on the part of the rich, and to contentment and loyalty on the 
part of their less fortunate fellow-countrymen.” 

Mr. Ferrand, returning thanks when his health was drunk, mentioned 
others who were putting the allotment-system into practice— 

** Sitting on my right is the son of the Duke of Rutland, who has eleven 
hundred allotment-tenants, and who is this night meeting them as their land- 
lord, and collecting his rents from the hands of the operatives, instead of from 
large farmers. ‘This allotment system is no party measure; the principle 
which the Tory Duke of Rutland, the father of Lord John Manners, is car- 
rying out, is adopted with the same benevolent object by the Whig Duke of 
Nortolk. I firmly believe that the days of faction and of party are nearly at 
an end; that we have only to stand true to the ancient principles that made 
England the mighty empire that sbe was, in order to restore her once more to 
her ancient splendour. Whilst these Peers are performing their duty, let 
me tell you that some of the great manufacturers of our native county are 
doing the same: it is also no party question with them. We have the Whig 
Mr. Marshall, the great flax-spinner, allotting out land to bis people at Leeds ; 
and we have Mr. Gott, the great ‘Tory cloth-manufacturer, following his ex- 
ample. Let us then cease to stamp our characters as Englishmen with being 
the slaves of party.” 

“* The strangers who have honoured us this day ” was acknowledged 
by Mr. Disraeli; who hailed this as one of the most hopeful of the 
many meetings that he had attended—- 

“ | have been present at grand meetings to encourage agriculture, to reward 
industry, and to promote what is called ‘ good feeling’ among the different 
classes of the community, I have been present when those who have received 
rewards, those who have distinguished themselves in their particular spheres, 
have been after the banquet invited to enter the chamber and receive from the 
Chairman the mechanical expression of public approbation: and though I 
have thought even these demonstrations were not to be despised—though it 
was my opinion that any approximations of public feeling and of public sym- 
pathies were circumstances which were not to be regarded with lightness—yet 
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I must confess that I have never recognized in these associations, and in such 
modes of celebration, the means which could save a state, or which could 
introduce into a public mind which bad lost its spirit any thing of that ancient 
character which we all respect, and the loss of which we all deplore.” 

After alluding to the coldness, if not ridicule, which Lord John Man- 
ners’s pamphlet in favour of manly sports had encountered on its first 
appearance, he glanced at the progress since attained— 

“ Twenty-four hours after that great meeting at Manchester, I paid a visit 
to a noble lord—noble not merely from his blood, but from his cultivated mind, 
his deep sympathy with his countrymen, and by the large intelligence which 
well qualified him for his great position—I mean Lord Francis Egerton: and 
the first thing he said to me was, ‘I have founded a cricket-club for my col- 
liers ; you have no idea how they enjoyed their first pastime in the sunshine.’ I 


mention that, because, though a slight incident, it shows how the spirit is | 


moving—how, so long as it is responded to by your sympathies, and accords 
with the feelings of the great body of the nation, it will make its way. The 
time has come when it is utterly impossible that the great truth upon which 
this movement is established can any longer be resisted. The fact is, gentle- 
men, that society, like man, has a heart; and that is a truth which for the last 


fifty years seems to have escaped the consciousness of ourrulers. All that they | 


have proposed to themselves in their policy has been to maintain a mechanical 
order, and to secure to the people just so much of mere material comfort as to 
render it probable that discontent would not mature into turbulence. But to 
suppose that a nation has affections—that it has a heart which you can appeal 
to with success, and which if you do not appeal to that nation must be unhappy 
—that you must cherish and cultivate those feelings—was a truth utterly for- 
gotten : sothe result has happened, that the bundle of sticks, which when well 
tied together nothing could break, bas become loosened and has easily been 
split into lucifer-matches. (Laughter and cheers.) Gentlemen, what we 
desire is this, that England should be once more a nation, and not a mere 
collection of classes who scem to think they have nothing in common—no in- 
terest which it becomes all of them to unite together to support, and no pursuit 
which it is the delight of all of them at the same time to cultivate. Now, my 
noble friend and myself believe that there are these common interests and com- 
mon pursuits. We are of opinion that it is a truth founded on a real knowledge 
of the character of our countrymen ; and as yet we have not been deceived in the 
appeal which we have made tothem. We are asked sometimes * What do you 
want?’ Theygive us nicknames. We don’t quarrel with them: they may call 
us what they like. They call us ‘ Young England.’ (Laughter and cheers.) 
Gentlemen, when the Prince of Orange was anxious to vindicate the liberties 
of his country and free his fellow-countrymen from the yoke of the Spaniards, 
they called his party ‘the Mendicants.’ He said ‘I accept the title’; and at 
the head of ‘the Mendicants’ he saved his country. So it is with the taunt 
of ‘ Young England,’ given to us in derision. (Cheers.) We accept the title; 
and I believe there is not now a hamlet or a village, a borough or a city, in this 
broad realm, to which that name does not bring hopeful tidings. (Great 
cheering.) We are asked sometimes, gentlemen, what we want? We want, in 
the first place, to impress upon society that there is such a thing as duty. We 
have no mystery in telling you what we want. We want to put an end to 
that political and social exclusiveness which we believe to be the bane of this 
country. Where there is exclusiveness there cannot be sympathy ; where there 
is no sympathy we liold that no state can be safe. ‘This is what we want. 
Perhaps we want something more; but that is enough at present to commu- 
nicate to the public. (Cheers and laughier.) We don’t come out like a pack 
of pedants to tell you we are prepared to remedy every grievance by the square 
and rule. We have our opinions on great public subjects; and whenever they 
are brought under discussion we will in our places in the Senate of our country, 
with firmness, but I hope without presumption, express those opinions ; and if 
they are true they will eventually be adopted. But we are firmly impressed 
with this conviction, that it is not so much by laws as by manners—1 mean 
no play on the happy name of my noble friend, but we believe that it is not 
s0 much to the action of laws as to the influence of manners, that we must look 
for an efficient means to ameliorate the social condition of this country.” 

“ The ladies ” having been toasted, they retired; and shortly after- 
wards the company broke up, about nine o'clock. 


A nieeting of labourers and others, inhabitants of Highworth and the 
surrounding villages, was held in the Bear Barn Close near that town, on 
Wednesday, “ for the purpose of taking into consideration the distress of 
the working-classes, and of discussing the benefits likely to arise from 
free trade in corn and other provisions.” The meeting originated among 
the labourers, who mustered to the number of about two thousand, with 
a sprinkling of farmers and tradesmen, The Exrl of Radnor presided, 
by request. 
clothes and furniture; who said that in summer, when the labouring 
people have a few shillings extra, they come to buy things of him; 
whereas at this season they come to sell, in order to buy victuals. He 
read the statement of a working-man, who had a wife and four children 
under nine years of age, and who earns eight shillings a week; the 
man’s case being by no means a solitary instance. 

**J have to pay one shilling and ninepence for house-rent; firing, ninepence; 
six gallons of bread at one shilling per gallon; so that the whole amounts to 
eight shillings and sixpence, leaving me sixpence in debt per week, to say no- 
thing about the other things that we stand in need of in tie house, such as tea, 
sugar, soap and candles, and meat and other small things too numerous to 
mention ; so that I have got to work in the harvest from daylight till dark like 
a slave, to pay what I get behind at shop, and cannot do it then, instead of 
having a few shillings to lay out with the draper, the tailor, or the shoemaker, 
to clothe my half-clothed wife and-children. If there is not something done, 
what will be the end I know not; as I cannot stop much longer to see my wife 
and children nearly half-naked and half-starved.” 

Mr. Croom moved a series of resolutions, stating the existence of 
great distress in the neighbourhood; imputing it to want of employ- 
ment and to inadequate wages in employment; declaring it the duty of 
all governments to secure an adequate and regular supply of food for 
the people; denouncing the Corn, Malt, and other provision-laws, as 
intercepting that supply, and as impeding trade aud industry ; demand- 
ing the abolition of those laws; and deprecating all laws to raise the 
prices of food and commodities used by the people, above their natural 
level. In seconding these resolutions, Mr. John Arkell stated that 
huudreds of people were out of work, In two neighbouring villages, 
where men have been employed at two shillings a weck, many of the 
people had turned burglars and sheep-stealers. Mr. William Spackman, 
a labourer, said that he had a wife and nine children: for the last fort- 
night he had worked three or four days, and had received about 6s., 
out of which he had to pay 2s, for rent. He declared that men were 
not fairly paid for their labour. He asked, why the poor man should 
not have an acre or so of Jand at the farmer’s price, 2/. an acre, instead 
of 5/. or 6/, He betieved that those who separated families in the work- 
house would be cursed: but he had once seen his family starving—he 
would not do so again; he would go into the workhouse in a few days, 


The first speaker was Mr. Croom, a dealer in second-hand | 


and he hoped that all who were in want would join him and fill the 
unions. There were several other speakers. Mr. John Edridge (who 
is styled “esquire”) charged the landowners with cruelly oppressing 
the poor by unjust taxes on corn, sugar, and other necessaries. Mr, 
Candy, a labouring-man from London, alluded to the abolition of the 
monopoly of legislation as the means of obtaining free trade and keep. 
ing it. The Chairman defended the farmers from the charge of not 
paying justly, inasmuch as they pay the market-price for labour; de. 
fended the new Poor-law; objected to allotments, as only a means of 
eking out the labourer’s wages and undermining his independence; ang 
urged free trade as the thing to make bread cheap and increase the de. 
| mand for labour. The resolutions having been put, about one-fourth of 
| those present voted for them; a few hands were held up in opposition; 
the rest of the meeting voted neither way; while many among them 
declared that what they wanted was allotments. 
| At the meeting of the Taverham Agricultural Association, in Nor. 
wich, on Thursday last week, prizes were awarded to labourers fog 
long service, industry, skill in ploughing, and so forth; and the la 
{ bourers all dined together. The members of the Association dined og 
Saturday ; when several of the speakers alluded to the necessity of en- 
couraging the labourer and conciliating him by the exhibition of a sin. 
cere interest in his welfare. The Reverend O. Matthias was one of 
those who touched upon the point— 

He wished to say a few words in reference to the meeting of Thursday. He 
could not but express his regret that there were not more persons present on 
that occasion, both of the laity, and, be must add, also of his own profession, 
He was sure they formed a very wrong estimate of the character of the poor 
man who imagined that he was satisfied with only receiving the rewards given 
by the Association. He was delighted to see present his superiors on the occa. 
sion when the rewards were distributed. He was cheered and borne up in the 
performance of his social duties by seeing that they remembered him and 
looked upon him with kindly feelings. They might throw a sovereign to a poor 
man, and it might possibly confer on him temporal benefit ; but it was only by 
countenancing him—by showing publicly that they took an interest in his 
welfare—that they could raise the moral tone of his character, and confer on 
him a social and lasting benefit. He was extremely gratified to hear one poor 
man exclaim the other day, “ This is the first gentleman’s dinner I was ever 
at, and I should like to be present at one every year.” 











At Banbury Petty Sessions, the other day, Coggins, a labourer of 
Weston-on-the-Green, was fined ten pounds, and in default of payment 
sent to prison for three months with hard labour, for having been found 
walking about a stubble-field with a gun in his hand. A gamekeeper 
presumed that he was in search of game; but no game got up, and the 
gun was not fired, nor had the man a dog with him. Mr. ‘Tomes, who 
defended the man, said that Coggins was watching a potato-ground, 
which had been robbed— 

He had worked for Mr. House ten years, and had never been before a Mas 
gistrate before. Mr. ‘Tomes wished other gentlemen would do as Mr. Pusey 
of Pusey bad done: he had discharged his gamekeepers, allowed his tenantry 
to kill the game, and had provided some with certificates who were unable to 
provide themselves; and be was informed Sir Robert Throckmorton was about 
todo the same. This information was laid under the 20/. penalty ; which he 
| felt surprised at. The Game-laws were cursed ones. The poor man had a 
wife and two children; and he hoped the Bench would dismiss the case, and 
let him go home to them. 

The Reverend Mr. Matthews, who delivered judgment, said, that 
although Coggins had never been before a Magistrate, he had formerly 
been detected in a similar trick ; but he was begged off by his master, 

White, a labourer of St. Alban’s, has been ordered to pay fourteen 
shillings or be imprisoned for fourteen days, for breaking “ several 
hazel branches” while gathering nuts in a wood belonging to the Earl 
of Verulam. A clergyman who has sent the case to the Times says, “I 
have often committed such trespasses with impunity ; indeed, once, on 
a botanical excursion, I stole not only the flower but the root of a bee- 
orchis out of a wood, besides breaking the hedge.” 

A little boy has been sentenced to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for fourteen days, by the Portsmouth Magistrates, for stealing 
three walnuts, the property of Colonel H. D. Campbell, valued at one 
farthing! Four boys were engaged in this nefarious proceeding ; one 
was allowed to turn Queen’s evidence, and the other two have not yet 
been caught; but these criminals need not expect to escape the vigi- 
lance of the Hampshire police, as ‘a sharp look-out will be had in 
order to bring them to justice.” . 

M‘Guffey, a man formerly employed in the Customs at Liverpool, 
attempted to shoot Mr. Arkle, a landing-surveyor, at the Prince’s Dock, 
on Saturday. The pistol with which he was armed missed fire; he 
was seized; and he has been committed for trial. M‘Guffey was dis- 
missed from the Customs for drunkenness, on the official reports of his 
conduct made by Arkle; and hence the present attempt at revenge. — 

We mentioned in the latest edition, last week, that the Coroner's in- 
quest at Haswell had returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” Mr. 
Scutchbury, a surveying agent to the Somersetshire district of mines be- 
| longing to the Prince of Wales, was sent by Government to examine 
| the pit, and gave evidence before the Jury. Professor Faraday a0 
Professor Lyell were not examined: but they have inspected the cols 
liery. A subscription for the relatives of the sufferers has been opened: 
it amounts to 2,000/., of which the owners of the colliery have contrl- 
buted 7451. ; 

Another explosion occurred on Monday, in the Cox Lodge colliery, 
about two miles from Newcastle; by which five persons were injure 
| two so badly that they are not expected to live. The explosion was 
caused by a “ deputy,” who used a candle where gas was coming 0 
It is said that this man is not an experienced miner, having been Te 
cently a ploughman, and taken into the mine in consequence of the 
strike. ‘The explosion was not very violent ; and thus the “ stopp10g%» 
or erections by which the ventilation is preserved, were not destroye®& 
There were seventy workpeople in the pit; and if these “ stoppings 
had been blown down, they would probably have all been killed by the 
choke-damp. 

Bad accidents occurred while the salutes were fired in honour of 
Queen Victoria and her Royal companions on Monday. One was at 
the King’s Bastion. As the guns at that battery are made for heavy 
metal, (32,) they are so seldom used that this was but the fourth time, 
‘There are only four pieces of cannon, and therefore in a royal salute 0 
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twenty-one guns each has to be fired many times. Five guns had been 
discharged ; the sixth hung fire; and while an Artilleryman was re- 


loading it, the charge went off: the man was blown to pieces, and an- 
other was so much mutilated that it was impossible for him to live. It 
is supposed that a piece of the flannel cartridge remained in the gun 
after it was first discharged, and that, although the gun was sponged out, 


the piece of cartridge ignited the second charge on its being rammed 
home. A Coroner’s Jury have returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death.” 


Another accident occurred about the same time in the French fleet : 
a gun went off unexpectedly, and a seaman’s arm was shot away. 
There was no doctor on board, and the man was instantly conveyed 
on board the Superintendent-Admiral’s flag-ship, the Victory. The 
stump of the shattered limb was amputated, and the patient was doing 
very well. 

On the same day, at ten o’clock, a ladder which was blown down by 
the wind, struck the head of an old labourer, and fractured his skull; so 
that he died soon after he was carried to Haslar Hospital. 

During the gale on the night of Wednesday week, a boat containing 
six men was run down in the Mersey, by the Iron Duke steamer ; and 
all the men perished. No blame attached to the steamer for this acci- 
dent, it being most probable that the boat ran on to the steamer’s bow. 
A boat belonging to an American vessel sunk during the storm, and its 
crew of seven were all drowned. The tempest was violent in Wales. 


IRELAND. 


At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a ‘‘ mon- 
ster” letter was read from Mr. O'Connell on the present position of Fede- 
ralism and Repeal; making a somewhat important declaration. He be- 
gins with chuckling over his victory in the State trial ; reiterates that the 
objects of the Repeal struggle and the monster meetings were perfectly 
legal; and enforces the necessity of conciliating every party in Ireland, 
and especially of winning the ccnfidence of Protestants in all classes 
and all denominations. He parades a great number of “reasons” why 
that confidence should be reposed in Catholic Repealers by Protestants 
of all classes,—namely, first, the tolerant conduct of the Catholic people 
when three times in possession of political power; secondly, the 
language, and thirdly, the peaceful conduct of the Catholic people 
during the struggle for Emancipation ; fourthly, his own principle, that 
every change in political institutions should be effected by exclusively 
moral and peaceable means—he possessing the unlimited confidence of 
the Irish people; fifthly, the conduct of the Catholics after Emancipa- 
tion, without insolence or triumph; sixthly, that conduct in respect to 
Parliamentary and Municipal elections, Liberal Protestants having in- 
variably been preferred to Catholics; seventhly, the peaceful conduct of 
the people at the monster meetings; eighthly, the Temperance move- 
ment; ninthly, the number and strength of the Protestants themselves, 
who would be supported against Catholic ascendancy by enlightened 
Catholics and Protestant England; tenthly, the state of property in 
Ireland, which must give the Protestants a large number if not a ma- 
jority in the Irish House of Commons ; and lastly, the unirritating con- 
duct of the Repeal Association in this day of triumph. Reiterating 
some of his arguments in favour of Repeal, he refers to the speech of 
the Conservative and talented Dr. Maunsell, as proving the general 
agreement that there must be some change. The time is most oppor- 
tune to carry Repeal, peaceably, quietly, legaliy, constitutionally — 

“ We are arrived at atime when, if the Protestant and Catholic Non-Re- 
pealers abandon their apathy or opposition, and join in the agitation for the Re- 
peal, the Union can be repealed without danger, difficulty, tumult, or force ; and 
without in any way disturbing the rights of property or the enjoyments of 
social life. A bloodless political change, such as that of 1829, can now be 
achieved without difficulty ; a bloodless political change, such as that of 1782, 
can now be achieved without the least dithiculty.” 

The Repeal Association do not require any O’Connellite party : they 
are willing to give up the lead in the great movement to the house of 
Leinster, the Charlemont family, Mr. Grey Porter, Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford, Mr. Smith O’Brien, the Honourable Mr. Hutchinson, or to any 
other gentleman of talent and fortune, Protestant or Catholic. There 
is nothing revolutionary in the conduct of the Repealers ; there never 
was a period of more good temper and hilarity ; the very presence of a 
large military force in Ireland, sent to prevent Repeal, would be pro- 
tective of the peaceful settlement of the great question. Everything 
favours a combination ; even the prevalence of the hitherto scattered 
elements of Federalism facilitates the great object. Federalism has not 
yet displayed itself in the strength which he believes really to belong to 
it; and he proceeds to see how far “‘ simple Repealers ” and Federalists 
can go together. They agree, first, in preserving a connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland by the power of one sole Executive and the 
golden link of the Crown ; secondly, in a necessity of repealing the 
Union statute ; thirdly, in a necessity of reconstructing the Irish Par- 
liament ; fourthly, in the restoration of the Irish House of Lords. The 
Teal question between Federalists and Repealers is the extent of the 
powers to be granted to the new Parliament— 

“Both parties are agreed, that these powers should be sufficiently extensive 
to enable the Irish Parliament to protect the lives, liberties, and properties of 
the Irish People; that it should have power to enact all laws to be of force in 
Ireland ; in short, that it should be an efficient Parliament for all legislative, 
financial, and jadicial purposes, within her Majesty's realm of Ireland. 

. ‘The simple Repealers are of opinion, that the reconstructed Irish Par- 
liament should have precisely the same power and authority which the former 
Irish Parliament had. 

“ The Federalists, on the contrary, appear to me to require more for Ire- 
land than the simple Repealers do ; for, besides the local Parliament in Ireland 
having full and perfect local authority, the Federalists require that there should 
be for questions of Imperial concern, colonial, military, naval, and of foreign 
alliance and policy, a Congressional or Federative Parliament, in which Ireland 
should have her fair share and proportion of representation and power. 

“It is but right and just to confess, that in this respect the Federalists 
Would give Ireland more weight and importance in Imperial concerns than she 
Could acquire by means of the plan of the simple Repealers. 

“If there were such a Congressional Parliament as the Federalists propose, 
one-third or thereabouts of the Members ought to be Irish ; giving to Great 
Britain the other two-thirds, 

But as yet the Federalists have not spoken out: Mr. Grey Porter has 
Promised his project, but the time within which he was to produce it has not 
atrived. It is to be wished that some authentic statement should be made on 














behalf of the Federalists. This, at least, is certain, that any such plan will be 
received with deferential respect, and canvassed by every honest Repealer with 
perfect candour and earnest solicitude to arrive at a just and beneficial conclus 
sion. 

“ For my own part, I will own, that since I have come to contemplate the 
specific ditferences such as they are between ‘simple Repeal’ and ‘ Federalism,” 
I do at present feel a preference for the Federative plan, as tending more to the 
utility of Ireland and to the maintenance of the connexion with England than 
the mode of simple Repeal. But I must either deliberately propose or ree ies 
adopt from some other person a plan of a Federative Union, before I bind myse 
to the opinion which I now entertain. . * $ * 

“ We anxiously await their patriotic codperation. But, should they allow 
the present favourable occasion to escape, they may hereafter regret not having 
obtained that influence in the Repeal cause which everybody is now ready to 
give them, but which they may hereafter find it exceedingly difficult if not 
impossible to obtain.” 

The rent for the week was 407/, 

The Whig Dublin Evening Post makes an oracular announcement, 
that “a movement is now in operation which will bring forth opivion 
in a manner very imperfectly, if at all, anticipated by the whipsters of 
the Castle”; and that it will be joined by Protestants of the upper and 
mi idle classes. 


The affairs of the Reverend Theobald Mathew are said to be greatly 
embarrassed in consequence of liabilities which he has incurred in the 
promotion of Temperance: his difficulties are even said to be “urgent.” 

Four murders are reported in the South of Ireland, arising out of dis- 
putes respecting the possession of land: three of the men murdered were 
land-agents. Another man has also been beaten in such a savage mane 
ner that his life is in danger: his father had seized a tenant's stock for 
rent. 

A great slip of earth has taken place between the South front of the 
Dublin Customhouse and the Liffey, in consequence, it is said, of the 
recent storm. ‘The rent in the earth is one hundred and seventy yards 
long, and in some places twenty feet deep. Fears are entertained that 
the quay-wall, and ultimately the Customhouse itseif, may come down; 
the building having been erected upon piles in a marshy ground. Steps 
have been taken, however, to repair the breach. 


SCOTLAND. 

Professor Liebig was entertained at dinner, in Glasgow Trades Hall, 
on Friday, by about two hundred and seventy gentlemen. The Earl of 
Eglinton presided; and was supported by Lord Blantyre, the Lord 
Provost, Sheriff Alison, the Reverend Dr. M*Leod, Mr. James Oswald, 
M.P., and other gentlemen of note. Professor Liebig enlarged upor 
the advantage of science applied to agriculture— 

* Science teaches us to recognize the food of plants, and the sources from 
which it is derived. This knowledge alone makes us the true masters of the 
soil—the lords of our capital. We can now see where we are guilty of waste, 
and where we are too sparing. ‘The great truth that animal manures are noe 
thing else but the ashes of the food produced from our fields, consumed or 
burned in the bodies of men and animals, has given the chief direction to all 








modern improvements in agriculture. Who would have thought it possible, a 
few years ago, that gas-works would yield a powerful manure? We now know 
on what cause the exhaustion of our soils depends—it is the most precious in= 
eredients of the soil which we remove in the crops, and thus impoverish our 
fields. By analyzing the ashes of plants, we learn what we must add or re 
place in order to restore the original fertility of the soil. Africaand Peru sups 
ply us with the mineral elements of bread and flesh in the shape of guano; an 
chemical works now produce the other mineral substances which are indispen= 
sable to turnips and potatoes. It is evident to all that the present age has en= 
tered upon a new path: we have now to do with the real, not with the imagi- 
nary value of the manure. As we have learned how to measure the value of 
an acid or an alkali, so we can now ascertain the true value of amanure. This, 
therefore, is precisely what we must expend on the soilin order to obtain a 
profit; for the capital of the farmer consists of his labour and his manure. 
Much, certainly, remains to be done. According to the geological character 
of the soil, the farmer must decide on the means to be employed for its improves 
ment. ‘The mineral food of the plants of all countries must be ascertained b 
the analysis of their ashes: we must determine which substances are panne 
which accidental; we must endeavour to find out in which plant one ingredient 
or another may be replaced—as lime by magnesia, or potash by soda. Ree 
searches with these objects in view, I rejoice to say, have been undertaken by 
Professor Graham, at the request of the British Association.” 

A good deal of local irritation, rather significant of a “ guilty cone 
science,” las been drawn out by the remarks on the obtrusiveness 
shown on the occasion of the Queen’s visit, especially on the réeme 
barkation at Dundee; and the Spectator seems to be looked upon as 
having hit the hardest. Some allude to us by name, and not very civilly; 
others make their rejoinders general; as the Dundee Advertiser, which 
says— 

“We had no intention of returning to this 
tions in regard to it have been so gross, that we are glac 
setting the matter at rest. We were yesterday favour 
private letter from a gentleman possessing the des 1 
tion ; which states, ‘that not only were her Majesty 
offended by any little confusion whi t have occu 
fectly satistied with all the arra 
attentions which they receive 
which have been led unintenti 
took place will now make the ne 

From another source we learn that the Spectator of 
“created quite a sensation ”; but, it is added, * all wast 
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1 October 
. except the 
charge of bayonets” on the obtruders, Our friends in the North seem 
a little to misconceive the nature of our remarks. In the first place, 
we had no exclusive or original information, but borrowed our statee 
ment of facts, under the head of “ Scotland,’ 

whose reports were patent to all the world; and there they stood om 
our pages, for those who desired to see the data for the comment. 
General denials do not suffice to rebut the details there narrated. Om 
those facts we founded what we deemed a just superstructure of Te 
mark, or ‘“‘improvement of the subject”; and if a spice of satire 
and of the legitimate rhetorical figure hyperbole was used, it ape 
pears to have had the useful effect of making strictures tell where 
more solemn didactics would have passed unheeded. We believe the 
effect would be seen, should the Queen again venture to Dundee, in 
some greater caution. We never intended to have it supposed that 
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there was a veritable charge of bayonets, such as there might have been 
at Waterloo or Peterloo; and we believed that no one would impute 
such intention to us—unless (if he happens to survive and to reside 
there) the worthy Bishop who complained that Gulliver's Travels 
was full of fibs. Some of the Dundee folks must be nearly related 
to that Prelate. It is another mistake to suppose that they are 
exonerated by the indulgent view taken of their conduct in high 
quarters: of course there was no malicious intent; and when a kind 
and considerate lady is asked if the blundering rudeness of people 
in a ‘country-town has made her angry, it is to be expected that 
she would answer, No. That Queen Victoria should overlook the 
bad manners of the townsfolk, proves that she is liberal-hearted, not 
that they were polished and decorous. They may call their hustling 
curiosity “loyalty ”; but when it is manifested in a selfish disregard of 
an illustrious lady’s comfort, or in a vain desire to share a pageant such 
as civic shows seldom furnish, the loyal motive which may have been 
the oripiza! pretext is lost in grosser feelings. He who is fond of drink 
may choose the Queen’s birthday for his deepest potations, and plead 
the trespasses that bring him to the station-house as ebullitions of 
loyalty ; but call it loyalty or bestiality, the drunken act is the same, 
and even the motive is not substantially altered by the gloss put upon it. 
We have no wish to be hard upon the Dundee folks ; we dare say that 
they will behave better next time; and meanwhile, we are willing to 
account their fault no worse than “the facts” as they are set forth by 
the Perthshire Advertiser, or still more plainly and specifically by the 
Glasgow National, in the subjoined recapitulation— 

“The facts are these. There was a strip of red carpet laid along a quay, 
which terminated at the mouth of a dock. On the North side of the narrow 
quay lay ships, covered, clustered, and festooned with human beings— 
ladies and gentlemen, men and boys. On the South side of the quay, and 
at the East end of it, was a broad stair, covered also with red cloth, de- 
scending to a floating platform, alongside of which lay the royal barge or 
boat, manned with twelve of the picked sailors of the Navy. Her Majesty 
alighted at the West end of the strip of red carpet. ‘ The representatives 
of the press’ were stationed at the East end of the red carpet. ‘The first 
spectacles presented from this point of view were ludicrous enough. Four 
distracted-looking men in black, with bare grey heads, squeezed them- 
selves through ‘tbe representatives of the press,’ and planted themselves right 
in front of those who were there to see, if for any use at all; and a laugh arose 
when the squeezers were said to be the Dundee Bailies. Along the line of red 
carpet, a scene presented itself which was at first ridiculous and next disgust- 
ing. The Royal party were slowly advancing up the carpet, on the South side 
of which were a few gentlemen and officers. But on the North side of it was 
the irruption of the Goths. The people from the platforms behind the Royal 
party had followed close on their heels, in defiance of barriers, the staves of con- 
stables, and, it is said, the drawn swords of the guards. From the ships came 
hundreds of people upon the quay. On the North side of-the carpet, and 
about the middle of it, a single constable in a broad-brimmed hat flourished his 
cudgel most vigorously, until the Royal party were within a few yards of him. 
But just before reaching his well guarded post, the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the Princess Royal, were pushed off the carpet, and compelled to walk some 
steps upon the causeway next the river. An excited crowd of hundreds of well- 
coated men, crushing, pushing, struggling, jostling, mobbed and hustled a 
gentleman, his wife and child Oh! we forgot it was a young Queen, a graceful 
Prince, and an infant Princess, else the thing could not possibly have happened. 
The furious struggle of vulgar and sclfish passions—the absence of all true and 
loyal reverence—the trampling upon all the dictates of self-respect and all the 
requirements of courtesy—the calm, graceful, and lady-like deportment of her 
Majesty, in circumstances of annoyance which her countenance showed plainly 
she felt—the excitement on the fuce of Prince Albert, amidst a turbulence 
which no one could quell—the infant Princess looking up scared-like at the wild 
masses of the mob—all these particulars together produced a spectacle from 
which some persons who witnessed it burst away with disgust, exclaiming, ‘ It is 
a horrid sight 1?” 








Sforeian and Colonial. 


France.—The King having sent word to the Chateau d’Eu, that 
he should return from England on Tuesday, he was anxiously ex- 
pected. A tent was erected, over night, at the entrance of the pier 
of Tréport, for the accommodation of Queen Amélie. At nine o’clock 
in the morning, a signal was made that one of the vessels of the 
squadron was in sight; on which the Queen and Madame Adelaide, 
accompanied by M. Martin du Nord, Minister of Justice, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouén, and several officers, civilians, and ecclesiastics, re- 
paired to Tréport. A numerous military guard of honour had been 
drawn out, and all the people of the town were on the sea-shore. The 
vessel proved to be the Elan; whose Captain hastened to land, and pre- 
sented a letter to the Queen, and she communicated its tidings to the 
bystanders. In it, the King told the Queen of his altered route; said 
that he should land in France before she received the letter; and named 
three o’clock as the probable hour of his arrival at Eu. Her Majesty 
went to meet him on the Abbeville road, accompanied by Madame 
Adelaide, M. Martin du Nord, and Lieutenant-General Friant. More 
than one estafette passed them on the way, ordering relays of horses. 
At Bernay, they found that dinner had been ordered there at seven 
o’clock ; and the Queen waited. At seven, arrived another estafette, 
on his way to Eu, with a note for the Queen: it contained only these 
words— 

“ My dear friend, I landed today at half-past two o'clock, in excellent 
health and spirits.” 

The King and Duc De Montpensier reached Bernay at ten o'clock ; 
looking quite well. They arrived at Eu on Wednesday morning. It 
was understood that the King intended to remain there a week. 


Sparn.—The Cortes were opened at Madrid, by the Queen in person, 
on the 10th instant; her fourteenth birthday. ‘The procession of car- 
riages from the Palace to the Senate comprised Queen Isabella the 
Second, the Queen Mother, the Infanta Luisa, the Infant Don Francisco 
de} Paula, and many officials; a large escort guarding the cortége. 
The Queen and her sister wore the melancholy expression of face that 
indicates delicate health ; Queen Christina Jooked well and animated. 
The Queen’s speech began by declaring that she could not celebrate 
her birthday better than by assembling the Cortes, She congratulated 
herself on the friendly assurances of Foreign Powers, particularly naming 
the Sublime Porte as having sent a special envoy to felicitate her. ‘The 
dispute with Morocco had resulted in a treaty, obtained by the media- 
tion of France and England ; good offices which are suitably acknow- 





ledged. A measure of “constitutional reform” will be submitted to 
the Cortes by Ministers— 

“I promise myself that you will dedicate yourselves with zeal to so import. 
ant a work, since the least delay might occasion incalculable evils, frustrating, 
the hopes of the nation, which desires to see the field of political discussion 
closed as soon as possible, and the institutions which are to rule it secured for 
the future. In order to give more robustness and force to those institutions, it. 
is necessary and urgent to endow the nation with organic laws which are in 
conformity with the constitution and facilitate its action and movement. For- 
this reason, I hope you will contribute, in accord with my Government, to ree. 

pair a fault which the nation has been lamenting for many years.” 

Several measures of administrative and financial improvement are 
promised. The army, in spite of the seven years’ civil war, is announced 
to be in a state of excellent discipline. A plan of creating a powerful 
marine is contemplated, but it will be a work of time; and time also ig 
demanded for a fundamental reform of the administration of justice. 

The Queen returned to the Palace as she came, There was very 
little cheering. Afterwards there was a levee; and at night the 
Queen went to the Circo theatre. The city was illuminated. 

S. Mon had issued three decrees capitalizing a number of bills, and 
thus setting free various branches of the revenue from charges upon 
them ; offering to the holders of the bills Three per Cent Stock ata 
price of 35 or 40; or, if discontented, the option of waiting to see 
what the Cortes could do for them. 

When Mr. Henry Bulwer was at Seville, last month, he was enter- 
tained with a magnificent serenade, performed apparently by the 
Liberal party. Afterwards he published a letter in the Diario do 
Comercio, dated 28th September, thanking the inhabitants, as Spaniards, 
for their courtesy, but repudiating the supposition that he interfered in 
the internal politics of the country— 

“I think it my duty to say, that as it is the province of the Spanish people— 
so renowned for their spirit of independence—to choose their own government, 
make their own laws, and intrust the sanction of royal authority to such as. 
they deem most deserving of their confidence, the foreigner who might attempt 
to meddle with those acts would prove that he is as ignorant of his position ag 
of the national character of the Spaniards. A diplomatic agent who should thus 
act would be still more deserving of censure. * * * Far is it from my 
Government to pursue that Machiavellian policy which encourages the dis- 
sensions of other states, and takes part in them. England knows no parties 
in Spain.” 

A misunderstanding has arisen between certain Spanish and English 
authorities. The Rayo, a small vessel of the Spanish navy, pursued a 
smuggler into the waters of Gibraltar. Two shots were fired at the 
Rayo from an English battery, and then a third from a larger gun, 
which sunk the vessel. The crew were saved. The English say, that 
the guns were fired to make the Rayo show its colours; the Spaniards. 
aver that the colours were shown from the first. Mr. Bulwer has in- 
terposed, and the quarrel must soon be settled. 

Swepen.—King Oscar was crowned “ King of Sweden and Norway 
and of the surrounding provinces, he and no other,” on the 28th Sep- 
tember, in the cathedral of Stockholm; and at the same time his con- 
sort, Josephina Maximiliana Eugenia, was crowned “ Queen of Sweden 
and Norway, she and no other.” The scene was imposing. Twa 
thrones were erected in the church, for the King and Queen; and an 
ancient silver chair served as the coronation-seat of both. Their four 
sons, fine youths, the eldest eighteen years of age, and their daughter, 
an interesting girl of fourteen, were present. In allotted seats were 
the Four Estates,—the Nobles, in their uniform of blue and gold; the 
Clergy ; the Burghers; and the Peasants, looking very like English 
peasantry in their “ Sunday best”; the orders of knighthood, in fanci- 
ful dresses; official persons, in uniform: the diplomatic corps, in 
every variety of gorgeous costume; ladies, all in white dresses s. 
and squeezed into the unappropriated part of the church, a miscella-- 
neous host of citizens. After the ceremony, the three eldest Princes 
took the oath of fidelity; kissing the King’s hand, while his Majesty 
kissed them on the cheek: the same ceremony being repeated before 
the Queen; who embraced her sons with tears. The Four Estates 
repeated the oath simultaneously. ‘The ceremony concluded with a long 
and curious process of homage— 

“The Four Estates, passing down the aisle man by man, stopped betweer 
the thrones, and bowed, first to the King and then to the Queen; the saluta- 
tion being graciously returned to every individual by their Majesties. This: 
was a very striking spectacle; and the most interesting feature of it the body 
of peasants—honest, sleek, hard-working, but well-fed-looking labourers, their 
hair divided in the centre, and combed smooth, who made their best bows in all 
simplicity to King and Queen, and not unseldom, with native gallantry, to her 
Majesty first. ‘They were the chief of them dressed in long black coats ; all of 
them their hats, and most of them their umbrellas in their hands. Altogether, 
it was amusing to witness the different indications of character which this 
simple but nervous ceremony elicited from all ranks; the confidence and the 
timidity, the grace and the clumsiness of the various bowers. Some few so far 
lost their presence of mind as to hurry past without any demonstration of 
respect; and some (fewer still) we were sorry to remark, in a land where the: 
preservation of liberty gives too much impunity to licence, purposely omitted it.” 

As the morning was bad, the chief personages had come to the church: 
in carriages; but the weather cleared, and the King and Queep, each in 
a separate procession, returned to the Palace on foot; the Royal party 
repairing immediately to the apartments of the Queen Dowager to offer 
their homages, and receive her gratulations. 

In the evening there was another specticle— 

“The city was brilliantly illuminated; the narrow streets, with their lofty 
houses, reflecting a mutual blaze, looking like long tunnels of light ; while the 
beautiful site of the city was distinctly traced in lines of brilliancy, which rose 
and fell with the varying heights, and were all reflected in long quivering forms 
in the waters of the Melar Lake. While the illumination was at its height, & 
line of torches was observed to issue from the Palace; and the King and 
the Queen, with their family and court, in their carriage of state, passed slowly 
through the principal streets, attended byan immense cheering concourse.” +4 

Unitep Srates.—The mail-steamer Britannia, which left Boston 0 
the Ist instant, and Halifax on the 3d, arrived at Liverpool on Monday 
evening. ; 

In the United States, attention was still engaged with the affairs of 
the election of President. It is said, however, that Mr. Calhoun ha 
been investigating all the questions at issue between England and the 
United States, and that he was prepared with measures for their settles 


ment, to be submitted to Congress. 
Ata meeting of the Whig party at Boston, on the 19th, Mr. Webs 
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ster made a long and effective speech. Alluding to Texas, he advised 
that she should continue to be an independent nation, and repudiated 
the idea that England would seek to acquire any special connexion 
with Texas. He spoke of the fixed determination of the British Go- 
vernment to discountenance slavery ; on which a voice in the crowd 
exclaimed, “ They are all slaves in England! ” Mr. Webster turned 

uickly on the speaker, and indignantly asked what blood the citizens 
of the United States inherited; whence were the first guarantees of the 
liberty of the subject derived? He proceeded to say, that Mexico had 
aright to regain Texas if she could do so speedily and promptly ; but 
otherwise a war of petty depradation must be put a stop to by the Great 
Powers. His course on the subject of protection would be the principle, 
«Jf you will trade with me, I will trade with you.” He would, how- 
ever, have the hand labour of America protected against the cheap 
labour of the operatives of Europe. 

A new line of packets, consisting of the St. George, 1,000 tons, 
Pacific, 800 tons, and Seymour, 1,000 tons, was about to be established 
between New York and Liverpool. The St. George was to sail on the 
8th of October. 

Mr. Macready had taken his farewell of the American stage in the 
ebaracter of Lear. In addressing the audience, he alluded with satis- 
faction to his own success, and to the American appreciation of Shak- 
spere, not only on the stage, but in the library and the drawingroom. 

A singular murder is reported to have taken place in Wilcox county 
Alabama. A Mr. Rivers was engaged to be married to a Miss Sarah 
Tait, with the consent of all the lady’s friends, except her brother, Dr. 
Tait. ‘The brother, in front of his father’s house, before the marriage, 
shot Rivers; who was taken into the bride’s dwelling, and there the 
ceremony was performed! The murdered man died immediately after. 

Canapa.— We have Quebec and Montreal papers to the 27th Sep- 
tember. By a proclamation dated on the 23d, the Governor-General 
had dissolved the Provincial Parliament; which was summoned to 
meet at Montreal ‘‘on Tuesday the 12th day of November next, then 
and there to have conference and treaty with the great men and Legis- 
Jative Council of our said Province.” The colonists seemed to look 
with some apprehension to the “ active electioneering” which in Ca- 
nada is so apt to involve even sanguinary violences, The Quebec 
Gazette observes— 

“ We suspect that both parties are over-sanguine in respect to their success at 
anew general election. If it take place in time to meet within the latest period 
allowed by law, the 9th December, the elections will be held at a very inconve- 
nient season for the great bedy of the electors, the closing of the agricultural 
labours of the season, and the breaking up of the roads.” 

The Toronto Examiner announces that Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Small 
had thrown up their silk gowns, after the example of Mr. Lafontaine 
and Mr. Morin. Ina correspondence with Mr. Daly, which had been 


published, Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Morin jointly assign their reason for | 


the step. In reply to an address from inhabitants of Drummond county, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe spoke of the proceedings of a party tending to the 
separation from Great Britain, and also of the “designs” of the late 
Executive Councillors ; putting which together, those gentlemen con- 
strued the two remarks as an aspersion on their loyalty. Sir Charles 
pointed out that they had omitted a passage in his reply, which limited 
the “designs” that he condemned to an attempt at making the Go- 
vernor-General subservient to party ; and he invited them to recall! the 
resignation of their gowns. They replied, that they still held them- 
selves to lie under the aspersion, and persisted in resigning. The 
Quebec Gazette laughs at this tardy exhibition of sensitive conscience ; 
since the silk gowns sat so easily on these gentlemen’s backs “ during 
nine months under dozens of published answers to addresses precisely 
similar to that of the Drummond address, at which they have taken 
offence. Is the public to infer that the loud complaints put forth by 
their organs, that the places rendered vacant by their resignations were 
not filled up, was merely that they were not recalled to power by the 
Governor, and that the present stir is because others have been ap- 
pointed?” 

There had been some rioting among the students of Victoria College, 
at Coburg, and the inhabitants of the town. The students lowered the 
British flag and tore it into fragments, afterwards hoisting the Ame- 
tican; which was speedily hauled down by the citizens. No serious 
damage resulted; and the loyal party were completely triumphant. 

Mexico.—Papers had been received at New York from Mexico to 
the 4th September. President Santa Anna had recently lost his 
wife. He was at issue with Congress in consequence of some tardiness 
to vote the necessary funds for an attack on Texas; the active ope- 
rations of which, however, had actually begun. Important despatches 
for the President were on their way from Texas, the United States, and 
England; all, it was understood, of a pacific tendency. 

The town of Matamoras had been nearly destroyed by a hurricane. 
Some hundreds of lives were, lost; but the overthrow of buildings was 
general, and the population were mostly living in shanties. The 
damage, it is said, cannot be repaired in six years! The President had 
ordered relief to be sent to the sufferers. 

Perv.—There has been a;revolution at Lima; and Domingo Elias, a 
Private citizen, has been set up as President. 

Cusa.—Mr. Wolf, agent of the American Mining Company in 
Cuba, and several English and American miners, have been arrested, 
charged with a participation in the recent slave-insurrection. The Go- 
veruor has offered premiums for the settlement of White families in 
that island, 

Tauiti.—Letters of the 8th of May have been received in Paris, seve- 
rally conveying the very contradictory intelligence, that tranquillity 
had been completely restored, and that a formidable insurrection was 
brewing. The inhabitants of Eimeo had refused to trade with the 
French. 

The Constitutionnel of Friday copies from the Océanie Frangaise, an 
official journal of Tahiti, the report on the battle of Mahahena, by Cap- 
tain Bruat, “Governor of the French Possessions in Océania.” It 
does not differ materially from previous accounts; only making out 

the victory to have been more easily gained by the French. The 
Dative force, estimated by the English writers at 1,000 men, is said by 
M. Bruat to have been reckoned even at 1,500. He states that the 
“0glish missionaries, with his authority, made a final attempt at media- 
“ion; but unsuccessfully. The female chief Teritoua had before “ de- 











clared, in the name of all, that they would not accept of any arrange 
ment, and that the multitude would not disperse.” ‘ It then appeared 
to me to be absolutely necessary,” says M. Bruat, “ to profit by the 
presence of the Charte to strike a blow, which might prove to the 
natives that not only we had nothing to fear from their attempts against 
our establishments, but that we could reach them in the positions which 
they had themselves chosen and fortified.” Hence the attack on the 
fortified position of Mahahena, 

Divers versions of the affair of Lieutenant Rose have been received 
in France. One, in a Caen journal, representing Mr. Rose as apolo- 
gizing to his detainers, is manifestly erroneous. Another, in the Eman- 
cipation of Toulouse, seems to complete the English account in a very 
probable manner. 

“ The Commandant of the guard-ship sent a Midshipman toinvite the Eng- 
lish officer to come on board. At first he refused, but afterwards said he should 
yield to superior force, and offered his sword to the Midshipman; who received 
it without having any orders, and the officer came as a prisoner. After expla- 
nations, the English officer was sent to his own ship, and the Midshipman put 
under arrest for having exceeded his orders. The chief of the staff afterwards 
went on board the English sloop to make apologies.” 

The Armoricain of Brest states a new grievance—Lieutenant Hunt, 
of the Basilisk ketch, had refused to dress his vessel on King Louis 
Philippe’s féte-day, on the pretext that England had not recognized 
the French possession of Tahiti. The Armoricain remarks, that “ the 
commander of the Basilisk ought to know that there are certain acts of 
politeness which are duties.” 


HM*iscellaneous. 

A deputation from the French Benevolent Association, of which 
King Louis Philippe is patron, presented an address to his Majesty on 
Saturday ; when he expressed the warmest wishes for the success of the 
charity. 

The Herald contains a fresh anecdote of Louis Philippe’s visit to 
England— 

“ On the occasion of his Majesty’s late installation as a Knight of the Garter, 
when the Chancellor of the Order, the Bishop of Winchester, arrived at that 
part of the ceremony at which the Knight is called upon to declare that he 
* will not make any unjust or unboly war upon the Sovereign of the Order, 
the King interrupted the Prelate, and emphatically exclaimed more than once, 
‘ No, I never will? Wis Majesty afterwards desired to be furnished with a copy 
of the oath, in order, as he remarked, that he might observe minutely its 
injunctions.” 

On Thursday, the birthday of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz was celebrated at Kew. His Royal Highness received 
a congratulatory visit from the Dutchess of Gloucester. 

We have authority to state, that a paragraph which has lately gone 
the round of the newspapers with respect to the Prince Leiningen, is 
totally void of foundation, so far as the Prince of Leiningen, the son of 
her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, and his family, are concerned. 
At the period when the occurrence in question is reported to have taken 
place at Mayence, his Serene Highness was residing on his estates at 
Hohenburg, in Bavaria.—Court Cireular. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced Edward Lord Ellenborongh’s elevation 
to the rank of Viscount and Earl, by the titles of Viscount Southam, of 
Southam in Gloucestershire, and Earl of Ellenborough, in Cumberland; 
the titles to descend to the heirs male of his body. 

The Gazette also notified these Colonial appointments— 

“ The Queen has been pleased to appoint William Henry Draper, Esq., to 
be her Majesty’s Attorney-General for that part of the Province of Canada 
formerly called Upper Canada; William Morris, Esq., to be Receiver- General 
for Canada; Denis B. Papineau, Esq., to be Commissioner of Crown Lands for 
Canada; James Smith, Esq., to be ber Majesty’s Attorney-General for that 
part of the Province of Canada formerly called Lower Canada; Dominick 
Daly, Esq., to be Secretary for Canada: John Downie, Esq., to be First Puisne 
Judge for the Colony of British Guiana; and Francesco Dalmas, Esq., to be 
Cashier to the Government of Malta.” 

The Univers announces, that Mr. George Tickell, 2 member of the 
University of Oxford, was received into the Roman Catholic Church, 
at Bruges, on the 7th instant. This gentleman had passed some time 
in Belgium; whither he had gone to study the principles of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

The Siécle announces, on the authority of private letters, that Prince 
Metternich is so dangerously indisposed that his recovery is de- 
spaired of. 

Accounts have been received from Italy of a gradual improvement in 
the health of Sir William Follett. 

Mrs. Nisbett, the popular actress, was married on Tuesday, to Sir 
William Boothby, Comptroller of the Customs. The bride is said to be 
in her thirtieth year, while Sir William is in his seventieth ; but he is 
“a remarkably fine-looking man, and appears much younger than he 
really is.” What is more to the purpose, Sir William is the possessor 
of large estates in Derbyshire and elsewhere. 


According to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Pressly, Secretary to 
the Board of Stamps and Taxes, his been at Liverpool, with some 
members of the Board, inquiring into the operation of the Income-tax. 
It is rumoured that a change is contemplated; and that while the tax 
on property is to be retained, the tax on income arising from trade or 
profession will probably be repealed. ‘The Guardian doubts the repeal, 
but thinks some modification not unlikely. 

A letter dated Brussels, 11th October, hails, as most agreeable to the 
commercial classes of Belgium, the intelligence that a postal treaty be- 
tween that country and England was signed in London on the 9th 
instant. 

The Hanover Gazette announces that a treaty of commerce had been 
concluded between the Governments of Hanover and Denmark. 

It seems that the reports of Dr. Wolff's safety were unauthentic, and 
at least premature. Letters from him, dated at Bokhara on the 27th 
June and the Ist August, are of a very different tenour. In the earlier 
letter he says— : 

“ I have now been already two months in this place; and though five or six 
times the King has promised to send me instantly to England with one of his 
Ambassadors, f am in the greatest danger. I cannot stir out of the house 
without a guard of three men. Dil Hassa Khan, the fellow sent with me by 
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the Assoff Addoola, has shamefully robbed, deceived, and outraged me. The 
Persian Ambassador, Abbas Kooli Khan, is kind to me; but I think he will 
not have it in his power to rescue me. Nayeb Abdool Samet Khan has ex- 
torted from me a writing to pay him 5,000 tomans to effect my liberation. I 
suspect that he was the cause of Stoddart’s and Conolly’s death, in spite of 
his continual protestation of friendship. The Ameer is now at Samarcand, 
and Iam here awaiting the most fatal orders from the King daily to reach me. 
It is true that poor Stoddart professed openly Christianity after he had made a 
forced profession of Mahomedanism. Do for me what you can, as far as the 
honour of England is not compromised. All the inhabitants wish that either 
Russia or England should take the country. Do not believe any former re- 
orts of my speedy departure, for I am in great danger.” 

The letter of August the lst runs thus— 

* Bokhara, lst Aug. 1844, 
“TO ALL THE MONARCHS OF EUROPE. 

“ Sires—I set out for Bokhara to ransom the lives of two officers, Stoddart 
and Conolly ; but both of them were murdered many months previous to my 
departure, and I do not know whether or not this blood of mine shall be spilt. 
I do not supplicate for my own safety: but, Monarchs, two hundred thousand 
Persian slaves, many of them people of high talent, sigh in the kingdom of 
Bokhara. Endeavour to effect their liberation, and I shall rejoice in the grave, 
that my blood has been the cause of the ransom of so many human beings, I 
am too much agitated, and watched besides, to be able to write more. 

“ JoserpH Wotrr.” 


A letter in the German papers, from Constantinople, of the 25th Sep- 


tember, mentions “ recent inte!ligence” from Tehran, that the Ameer | 


had returned to Bokhara, had treated Dr. Wolff with kindness, and had | i : Alea? ; 
land, the state of the Sugar-duties in this country must be borne in 


allowed him to depart. It was suspected that the Ameer meant to send 
after him to murder him ; but the Doctor was trying to join a Persian 
Embassy on its return to its own country; in which case his safety 
would be, secured. 


The Times endeavoured on Thursday to analyze the nature and value 
of “ Young England ” as a political influence, in a paper partaking of 
the vagueness of the subject; which was admitted to be incapable of very 
distinct definition, The result of the inquiry is thus summed up— 

“ If we might resolve their recent acts into any one principle, we should say 
it is an acknowledgment of the great but neglected truth, that man is the 
masterpiece of the creation, and that for him all earthly things are made and 
should be administered. He is better than money, or house, or land, or rank, 
or learning, or any work, or quality, or institution of men. As far as the bulk 
of our fellow-creatures does not partake of these, or of the benefits flowing from 
them, so far are they a disgrace and a burden to the possessors. The gifts of 
Heaven live and flow. Favoured men and classes are their channel, and the 
many their most rightful recipients. Monopoly, selfishness, and negligence are 
sins against this Divine dispensation. Wealth in the midst of misery, literature 
dwelling contentedly by the thick of ignorance, thousands of acres for the sole 
use of one, while thousands never tread the native turf or know the shade of a 
tree—these are all blots in the sight of Heaven, and make a nation old—old in 
weakness, old in misery, and old in crime.” 

The following sonnet and note by the Poet Laureate, “on the pro- 
jected Kendal and Winandermere Railway,” are published by the 
Morning Post— 

** Is there no nook of English ground secure 
ssuult ? Schemes of retirement sown 


From rash a 

In youth, and mid the busy world kept pure 

As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 

Must perish : how can they this blight endure ? 

And must he too his old delights disown 

Who scorns a false Utilitariau lure 

Mid his paternal fields at random thrown? 

Kafile the threat, bright scene, from Orrest-head 

Given to the pausing traveiler’s rapturous glance! 

Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 

Of nature ; and if human hearts be dead, 
Speak, passing wiuds! ye torrents, with your strong 
And coustant voice, protest agaiust the wrong ! ; 

*¢ Rydal Mount, }2th October 1844. Wma. Worpswortu.” 

“ Let not the above be considered as merely a poetical effusion. The degree 
and kind of attachment which many of the yeomanry feel to their small inheri- 
tances can scarcely be overrated. Near the house of one of them stands a mag- 
nificent tree, which a neighbour of the owner advised him to fell, for profit’s 
sake. ‘Fellit!’ exclaimed the yeoman, ‘1 had rather fall on my knees and 
worship it.’ It happens, I believe, that the intended Railway will pass through 
this little property; and I hope that an apology for the answer will not be 
thought necessary by any one who enters into the strength of the feeling. 

scat “Ww. W.” 

At the Bristol station of the Great Western Railway, on Tuesday, a 
detached engine performed a strange summerset: by some neglect it 
got off the rails, and falling over a lofty embankment, went through the 
roof of a house, turning topsy turvy! Fortunately no one was much 
hurt. 

A fire which broke out in Constantinople, on the 19th of last month, 
destroyed 300 shops and stables and 150 houses, before it could be sub- 
dued. It originated in a kitchen-chimney. 

Accounts of the Ist instant from Poland, in the Silesian Gazeite, state, 
that about twenty students had recently been arrested at Warsaw, on a 
charze of being members of a secret society. The younger of them, 
who were only from thirteen to fourteen years old, were, it is added, 
sent into the interior of Russia; but the others were sent to the army of 
Circassia, as common soldiers ! 


3ANK OF ENGLAND.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic- 
toria, cap. 52, for the week ending on Saturday the 12th day of October 1844. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt...,+.00e.+ £11,015,100 
2,934,900 
12,149,367 
1,688,718 


£27,838,085 


ISSUE 
Notes issued, ,eocsessevseves &2/ 038,085 
Other Securities .....6 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . 
| Silver Bullion .....00... 
£27 358,085 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
oe ee £14,555,000 | Government Securities, (iu- 
99,645 , cluding Dead Weight An- 
oeecesee £16,352, 834 
10,528,785 
7,610,025 
606,949 


Proprietors’ Capital..... 

OUR iekns6 5.0162 

Public Deposits, (including 
Exchrgq ier, Savings Kauks, 
Commissioners of National 
Debt, and Dividend Ac- 
count 

Other Deposits ..... 

Seven-Day and other 


3,999, 
| nuity) othe 
Other Securities 

NCS oo crsseeces 
| Gold and Silver Coin,. 


8,147,290 tae 
$250,673 
1,107,985 
£35 ,098,593 
M, Marsuatt, Chief Cashier, 


| 
£35.098.593 | 
£39,098,095 | 
Dated the 17th day of October 1844, 
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There is really something astir respecting a treaty with Brazil; tp 
which the Times this morning devotes its opening “ leader.” Actin 
under Anti-Slavery influence, the British Government put a screw soe 
our Transatlantic ally, using a tariff to force abolition of slavery upon 
that country ; and Brazil now retaliates in the use of her tariff as a 
screw upon us. The Linnet packet, which left Rio Janeiro on the 25th 
August, and arrived at Falmouth on Thursday, brings at once a Minis. 
ter Plenipotentiary, the Viscount D’Abzantes, to negotiate a new treaty 
and a tariff, which renders a new treaty more desirable than ever, It 
will be recollected that the present treaty betwen Brazil and Great 
Britain expires on the 10th of November next. The new Brazilian 
tariff, which is to come in force after that date, enumerates a variety of 
articles, on which the duties are to range from 2 to 60 per cent; jy. 
cluding in the list, principally under the higher duties, divers articles 
of glass, iron, ‘‘ dresses,” and other things coming within the category 
of “manufactures,” but not piece-goods: unenumerated goods are 
—— with a duty of 30 per cent: but the tariff also contains this 
clause— 

“The Government is authorized to impose upon the merchandise of any 
country in which the produce of Brazil is liable to a higher duty than similar 
produce of other countries, an additional duty, so as to neutralize the ill effets 
of the difference of duty upon Brazil produce.” 

Now, to estimate the force of the screw here applied against Eng. 


mind. The average price of sugar for the last few years, according to 
Mr. M‘Culloch, has been from 24s. to 34s. per hundredweight: the du. 
ties, before the recent change, were, on British Colonial sugar, 24s,; 
on all Foreign sugars, 63s. Sir Robert Peel's Government endeavoured 
to reconcile three conflicting interests,—those of the consumer, who 
wanted cheap sugar; of the West Indians, who suffered under the 
effects of ill-arranged Emancipation, and wanted either a_ strong 
recruitment of labour or continued protection; and the Anti-Slavery 
party, who wanted differential duties in favour of free as op- 
posed to slave-grown sugar. That reconcilement was not attempted 
in a direct manner, as it might have been, by effectually aiding 
the British Colonies to repair the mischief caused in their labour- 
market through the bad method in which Emancipation was contrived, 
and ¢hen throwing the sugar-trade open; but it was attempted by the 
paitry makeshift of tampering with the duties—endeavouring to rule 
the destinies of Africa and balance the interests of the world by pre- 
miums and penalties of a few shillings allotted here and there upon 
sugar, and really falling to any but the right parties. With that ill- 
conceived purpose, the duty on Foreign sugar the produce of countries 
employing free labour was reduced to 34s.; the practical effect of which 
is, as the Zimes remarks, to admit all Foreign sugar at 34s., with the 
invidious exception of Brazil and Cuba. Brazil retaliates; and we 
begin to feel the embarrassments of the scrape into which we have 
blundered. But that is scarcely all, since it is probable that the working 
of the Sugar-duties, suffered to remain as they are, would be to admit 
the produce of Brazil and Cuba through other countries—through 
Hayti, for instance; so that in such case we should, without realizing 
any of the supposed advantages, have the discredit of our bad fiscal 
economy, the odium in the eyes of Brazil, and her retaliation, The 
remedy must be sought by those who have persisted in erecting the dif- 
ficulty. ‘The only alternative seems to be, further injury and loss to 
all parties, or extorted, and therefore disadvantageous, concession to 
Brazil. There is now little hope of avoiding some damaging sacrifice, 
It is too late !—every step in the right direction is made “ too late” : even 
the abandonment of our coercive Slave-suppression policy will come too 
late to realize all the good it might,—though better late than never; 
for there lies the root of the whole mischief. At present, however, 
Ministers have to deal with this Plenipotentiary, and awkward enough 
the negotiation must be. 

We see that the commercial writer in the Chronicle says that Vis- 
count D’Abrantes is going to Berlin, to negotiate a treaty with the 
Zollverein. 


In reference to rumours of the Whig movement which is said to be 
“in operation ” in Ireland, the Chronicle this morning has a long paper, 
neither affirming nor disaflirming the report; but saying—“* We anj 
nounce our strong impression that a Whig policy is determined upon, 
not by indenture between O'Connell and the Whig leaders, but by the 
necessity of circumstances and the inevitable difficulties of Sir Robert 
Peel, whose destiny as Minister is so associated with constant failure 
that nobody expects at his hands anything but an imitative policy. 
Whether this Whig policy is to be adopted and carried out by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel himself, or by successors who are to displace him, the Chronicle 
will not determine. ‘“ One thing is very certain, however, that no un- 
derstanding, no cooperation between the English and Irish Liberals 1s 
possible upon any basis that implies approbation of Repeal, or of Fede- 
ralism, or of rotatory Parliaments.” [In short, the Chronicle knows 
nothing about the matter in report. | 

The Morning Herald dewolishes “ one of the facts” upon which 
these rumours rest; authoritatively contradicting a report that Lord 
Monteagle had had a Jong interview with Mr. O’Connell—* The noble 
Lord has not had any species of intercourse or communication with My, 
O'Connell for years.” 


Mr. Hutt, the Member for Gateshead, was entertained at dinner 02 
Tuesday, by about one hundred of his constituents and other gentlemen. 
He was “cordially thanked for the zealous manner in which he dis- 
charges his duties,” Lord Howick, who was among the guests, declared 
his belief, that if some great national calamity is to be avoided, it must 
be by freeing commerce from its shackles; and he also urged coloniza- 
tion, not as a vent for “redundant” population, but as affording scope 
for that enterprise of youth which formerly occupied itself in war, 20 
as extending the name, the language, the civilization, and the religion 
of England, tothe furthest ends of the world. 

Lord Ashley is making a tour in the manufacturing district 
Wakefield Journal reports a meeting in Bradford, on Friday, 
the Short-time Committee presented an address to their chief. 
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In consequence of the fine open weather which has just set in, suce 
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dertakings is more than 66 millions: but as many of them are opposing lines, 
the amount may fairly be reduced one-third; we shall then at a rough estimate 
have 44 millions as the Railway expenditure of the coming year,—a sum which, 
added to the 80 millions alrea’y invested in these undertakings, will carry the 
whole Railway expenditure of the kingdom to between 120 and 130 millions. 
Saturpay, Twetve o’Ciock 

Scarcely any business has occurred in the English Funds, prices being the 
same as yesterday. In the Foreign Stock Market the only variation is in 
Spanish Stock, which has declined slightly, in consequence of a depression both 
in Paris and Madrid. 

The Share business has been extensive, as will be seen by the following list 
of the morning’s bargains, Railways—Bristol and Gloucester, 43}; Caledo- 
nian, 4; Eastern-counties, 13; {; Birmingham, 213; Brighton, 47; Croydon, 
165; Midland, 1085 74; Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 475 7; Sout! 
eastern and Dover, 41; York and North Midland, 109; Ditto, and Scarborough 
Branch, 343; Lynn and Ely, 2}; Churnet Valley, 45; Parisand Orleans, 40, 
39} 4; Paris and Rouen, 48}; Orleans, Tours, and Bourdeaux, 3§ }; Paris 
and Lyons, 23: Santiago de Cuba, Mining, 24. 

3 per Cent Consol ina 100} 3 | Danish 3 per Ceats .. 
dit A eve 
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ceeding the late heavy rains, her Majesty has determined upon re- 
maining in the Isle of Wight until Monday next. A messenger arrived 
at Windsor yesterday morning from Osborne House, with a notification 
to this effect.— Times, 

The Cologne Gazette of the 15th instant publishes letters from St. 
Petersburg, contradicting the report of an intended marriage between 
Princess Olga and Prince George of Cambridge. 

The Frankfort Journal reports, that the Prince of Prussia, whilst 
yisiting a building at Rabelsberg, on the 10th instant, fell and fractured 
his right arm in two places, about two inches above the wrist. Dr. 
Weiss, the physician, immediately attended and set the limb. In the 
afternoon the Prince was in a satisfactory state. 

Lady Georgiana Wolff has acquainted the President of the Com- 
mittee of the Stoddart and Conolly Fund, that she has received letters 
from Dr. Wolff, and also from the Persian Ambassador at the Court of 
Bokhara, translated into English, by the favour of Colonel Sheil. Dr. 
Wolff, in letters dated July 29th and August, (no day being specified, ) ish 3 
states, that he expected to leave Bokhara in a few days, and had re- | 330° (os ew aun 
ceived a present from the Ameer of a horse, a silver bridle, a robe of | 34 per Cents... ..... | Mexican per Cent 























honour, and ninety ducats ; but had not yet had his audience of leave, | Bauk Stock : | Ditto Deferred sptteeerac a: 15 
The Persian Ambassador, in a letter dated July 23d, stated that he | Pschequer Bills Portuguese New Sp.Cts. 1841 50 1 
* r ° ° : P 2 India Stock....... Russian 5 per Cents...ex d. 113 19 
expected to bring Dr. Wolff away in about eight days. It is supposed | Brazilian 5 per Cer Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 238 Z 
that the letter of August the Ist, by Dr. Wolff, of avery opposite tenour, | Belgian 5 per Ce | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... S44 3 


hilian 6 per Cents... .e3 
Columbian ex Venezuela..... 14 





was misdated. | Venezuela Active....ex div. 40% 

The Glasyow Citizen describes an unwonted scene in the cold 
of Scotland’s commercial capital— 

“« Professor Liebig arrived in Glasgow on Wednesday afternoon; aud shortly y 
after ten o'clock at night, several of his countrymen resident in this city pro- | Z da, K 
ceeded to his residence, (Professor Thomson’s, St. Vincent Street,) and greeted | Star, Harrison, 1 
him from under the windows, in a serenade, composed in German for the oc- | “@tdie. from Singapor 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
».—At Gravesend, 14th Oct. Northumberland, Collier, from Bombay; and 
rom Caleuttas 1*th, Nereid, M’Fee, from Batavia; and Morning 
m Ceylou; i6th, Cecilia, Burrell, from Port Phillip; Frances Aa 
and Jean Geary, from Ceylou. In the Downs, Lith, Sym- 
° . * metry, Mackwood, from lon: 16th, Bangalore, Smith. from China; and Vigilant, 
casion. Previous to commencing, they requested the attendance of the wateh- | G02? 7,00 "Sib sts = Fiore ik : ok aul Baie appar gr innlaSpateer aro 
‘ ; : 7 A ‘ ii Dada Sar ai ark, trom Singapore itehess of Argy 5 an yug-kong, is, 
man, both to protect them from annoyance, and in order that they might have | fom Calcutta; Berkshire. Clarkson; Caroline, Williams; aud Julu Calvin, Kuos, 





























the benefit of his lantern to enable them to read the words; of which they | from Mombay At rpool, Dutchess of Leinster, slay, fr Calentta: 
had copies printed. This cautious functionary, however, could not be made to | Ocean Qaeen. Van J m+ ar cephalus, Small, from Bombay; 14th, Monarch 
understand a custom common only on the Continent, and, seemingly afraid to | Bovth, from di h, Bue yrean, » from Calcutta, At St. Helena, 






25th Aug. Le , from Caleu 


nction the novelty by his presence, proceeded sulkily on his beat. Fortunately, ; wie . ra ; 
sa eity by iis pres »?P y se ve han > »¥—From Gravesend, 13th Oct. Dutchess of Northumberl 


i Pee, r sc} is carriage. ¢ } ol ely > ] i > 
a friend of some of the gentlemen happened to pass in his carriage, and politely | ay. From Liverpool, 12th, William Campbell, Darrock, for C 
caused one of the carriage-lamps to be taken out, and held during the ] A- | Sarah Louisa, Oldham, for China. 
ance. Immediately on the voices being heard, the windows were thrown open, Sar 
and the distinguished Professor presented himself, attended by his host and the | Arxivep—Iu the Downs, I8thinstant, Letitia, Malcolm, from Cal 
ladies of his family. When the serenade was concluded, the illustrious visiter | Sooo = 
came to the door, and thanked his countrymen warmly for the compliment THE TUEATRES. 
they had paid him, shaking them all cordially by the hand, and requesting to | ¢ ; : : 1 half 
know each of their names ; after which the party withdrew. ‘The conversation | SINCE Don Cesar de Bazan has overrun the London stage, invested half 
the theatres about town, inlisted some of the best actors in his service, 
| and made a complete conquest of the playgoing public, it may be ex- 


was carried on, of course, in the German language.” 

According to the Paris papers of Thursday, Abd-el-Kader is still | pected that we should give some account of this personage and his 
active; seeking an asylum at El-Aoudji, among friendly tribes, on the | career. He is one of those characters seen only on the stage, where 
frontiers of Morocco. He has a force of 300 cavalry, unpaid and ill- | they are prodigious favourites: a noble of high birth and large posses- 
provided. | sions, yet a houseless vagrant in danger of starving—an incarnatioa of 

A Madrid journal of the 11th informs us, that on the evening of the | chivalrous honour, highmindedness, and generosity, though a gamester, 
10th two diligences from Madrid were stopped and plundered near the | duellist, and libertine—a football of Fortune, kicked out of the mire 
Palace of the Escuriai, by six armed men. into a loftier eminence than that from which he had flung himself down. 

At Derby Sessions, on Thursday, Alphonsus William Henry Rose, a | His adventures are even more extraordinary than his characteristics : 
clergyman of the Church of England, aged thirty-two, was sentenced to | condemned to be shot, he falls before a volley of leadless muskets, and 
twelve months’ imprisonment, on a charge of attempting to corrupt a | pockets the bullets intended for his body; married in the dark to an 
little girl eleven years old. | aspiring gipsy-girl, who weds him for the title that is to be her passport 
to court, he finds his wife a paragon of beauty, purity, and devotion; 
MONEY MARKET. made the tool of an intriguing courtier, he crushes the crafty hand that 
would have used him; with a King for his rival and foe, he not only 

The English Funds experienced a decline of nearly 1 per cent subsequently to | Tescues his wife from the royal rake, but earns a high reward for savi 1g 
our last report; Consols for Money having been as low as 99: the market | the Queen from a like danger. Such a series of startling surprises— 
afterwards recovered, and is today } per cent higher than the lowest price, and | represented with all the appliances and means of stage-effect, according 
nearly the same below the closing price of last week. This depression has | to a plot matured by a couple of French dramatists fertile in devising 
been solely occasioned by the state of the market, and not by any political expedients and a lepts in managing them—cannot fail to be amusing if 
occurrence. It would appear that the improvement a short time since from | yoderately well supported by the players; and with such a cousummate 
99% to 100% was the result of numerous speculative purchases made in antici- | | 445) Ge dasicas scoundscls ax Fuepenc Jamarene. wie ninesinod 
pation of the effect to be produced by the visit of the King of the French, the | | was ee ee vi a ag Ss ERSTS IS i ae as P ae 
publication of the Revenue-accounts, (which were known to be of a very fu- | Cesar at the Porte St. Martin, the popularity of the piece im Fare is 
vourable character,) and the investments always made by the public upon the | BOt Surprising. ; F P 
payment of the Dividends. The anticipations of improvement were, however, | _ The English stage cannot boast a periormer ot equal powers ; but the 
not realized; and when settling-day came, everybody appeared to have Stock | dramatic situations carry off deficiencies in the acting, and people 
to sell: the consequence was, a great demand for money upon loan for a few | seem content with seeing some one phase of the contradictory character 
days on the security of Stock; so that interest at the rate of 5 per cent per | represented at different theatres. Thus, at the Princess's, Mr. WALLAcK 
annum was in more than one instance given. The immediate pressure, how- | embodies its valgar and ruffianly aspect; at the Haymarket, Mr. 
ever, Las in some degree subsided, and prices, as has becn before stated, have | CHartes Matuews exhibits the levity and assurance of the adventurer; 
improved. There is not much probability of & present recurrence of a similar | ,, hile, at the Adelphi, Mr. WensTer confines himself to the brusque bon- 
sage though perhaps a demand may arise on the 23d instant, when the hommie of the p irt, Fresh actors may depict other traits, until at last 
oans which as usual were made by the Bank during the shutting of the books | - the cualities we imagine Lewarrne’s is snesoniataiis tol oui inaaneie 
arrive at maturity. ‘The Foreign Exchanges have improved during the week, | 2/4 te qualities we Imagine “Eb “pies cal se talc Ye tl : ; cate pti. 
and still show an upward tendency. Bank Stock is rather lower, aud has to- be found se attered ener the London theatres. Of the t bree Versions 
day been done at 205 and 206 for Money, and 206} tor Account. | of the drama, the Princess's appears to be faithful and effective; the 

In the Foreign Market, business has not generally been very extensive. The Haymarket's, agreeable and lively ; the Adelphi Ss, homely and literal. 
better class of Dividend-paying Securities have suffered from the depression of | In the Haymarket version, entitled A Match sor a Aing, the intense 
the English Funds. There have been some large transactions in Portuguese | melodrama is converted into a pleasant light comedy. This change 
Securities, of precisely the same character as those noticed last week. The | not only renders the drama better suited to the talents of the per- 
effect of the sales of several brokers having been counteracted by that of two or | formers, but helps to reconcile one to the outrageous improbability 
three influential purchases, the result has been to keep quotations nearly steady. | gf jngidents too extravagant to sustain a serious interest. Doa 
Spanish Stock has risen nearly 1 per cent; the rumours of revolution, recently Camas pr en tnaned seo Ort ies 3 Maruews is a roué of the most in- 
80 prevalent, having proved unfounded, and the Cortes having assembled in | ~*-°" °° P kiod, fispant, heedleas: nad incusehie off a then. aun 
} “ee, A notice has appeared from the Belgian Finance Minister, stating that | CONSedUEnT Bina; Mippant, Hecciss: a I pa nr Bele tale ging ge se 
Messrs, RotuscuHIxp will receive in London the payment which becomes due | S¢Tlous than the fashion of a dowolet or the set of a plume; a coxcom) 

[ of the most harmless and attractive species. And the gipsy-girl is 
| metamorphosed from an ambitious street-dancer into a silly innocent 
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on the Ist November upon the Scrip of the New Four-and-a-half per Cent | 
Loan, provided such payment be made on or before the 25th instant. The con- J : § ‘ ocel 
version of the existing Five per Cents into the new Four-and-a-half per Cents | seller of flowers, who thinks it a fine thing to be a countess and ride in 
Will be effected gratuitously by the Belgian Embassy, on presentation of alist of | a grand coach. Very prettily does Miss Jutia Beynertr look this cha- 
the numbers and descriptions of the Bonds and exhibition of the Bonds them- | racter, and very charmingly she plays the coquette. In short, it is a 
elves at the office of the Embassy in order to their being marked. The holder | Court frolic of Charles the Second of England, not of Spain, for all 
of Five per Cent Stock will, however, retain the Bonds until the New Four- Mr. Sruant’s funereal aspect as the Kiog: Mr. H. Hout, as the royal 
r-cciedagul Tg ip Fe ey, See Ss ae Se Se Sand Gee the en- | favourite, appears incapabie of plotting darker treason than a licentious 
eae’ Stace frolic. ‘The grave drollery of Mrs, W. Ciirrorp, and the rich buf- 
he business in Railway Shares has been of nearly the same character as last . aa, . ahi ne inoredients i this dainty dish of 
week ; the older and more established Shares having declined, while but slight | feouery Of STRICKLAND, are relishing ingredients in this dainty dish o 
improvement has occurred in the new lines, Speculation in these embryo un- | pleasantry. 
dertakings appears to have received a check; and on the settling-day in the 
Foreign Market, on Tuesday last, interest at the rate of 10 and 12 percent per 
annum was paid upon loans on the security of tbe minor description of Shares. 
A list is in circulation in the Stock Exchange, showing in a tabular form the 
number of Railway undertakings which will come before Parliament in order to | 
Obtain bills in the session of 1845. The total capital required for all these un- 


The adventures of Telemachus have been turned to the purpose of a 
burlesque at the Adelphi; Wricur figuring as the goddess Calypso, 
Pau. Beprorp as Mentor, and Miss Wootcar as Telemachus. But, 
grotesque as is the idea, there is so little point in the humour that the 
absurdities appear unmeaning, ani the vulgarity of the butfoonery is 
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more evident than its drollery. The spectacle has been got up with 
care and expense; and had equal pains been bestowed upon the selec- 
tion and treatment of the incidents, the outlay would not have been 
wasted. The rhyming dialogue has some smart hits; and the parodies 
are clever, and well sung. Wnricut’scomic singing and dancing would 
be the perfection of grave burlesque if he were only able to resist the 
temptation to grimace: he holds his countenance well enough, but he 
will insist on giving the wink to the audience every now and then ; 
which spoils the fun that should arise from his seeming unconsciousness 
of the ludicrous. 


Avper’s new opera of The Syren was produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Monday, in a very effective style. The great attraction of 
the piece was unquestionably Mademoiselle Nav; who came out in far 
greater force than we had before heard her, exhibited the most tasteful 
vocalization, and many feats of such successful audacity in the bravura 
as we could scarcely have believed possible since the days of MA.t- 
BRAN. One of these—trenching nearly gn the incredible—was a very 
well-made shake on C sharp and D above the staff. She is evidently a 
singer most arduous in practice: a good method has been given her, 
and now, under the fostering opinion of an audience whose plaudits are 
enthusiastically and judiciously bestowed, she is carrying it to perfec- 
tion, and displaying more than had been anticipated. Her excellence 
in passages produces a certain smoothness in her intervals, which is 
nearly allied to expression in performance; and we believe few could 
hear her execute the pretty romance, “ I will not deem thee faultless,” 
without perceiving that she combines elegance of style with perfect 
mechanism and intonation. 

As for the dramatic structure of The Syren, it is one of those puzzles 
in point of incident, situation, and character, with which it pleases M. 
Scribe to keep alive the faculties of his audience, and always with a 
certain degree of success: still we must think him a doubtfal ally of 
the musician. Music interspersed with much of the dialogue and bu- 
siness of an acted play is, unless of a very high order indeed, consider- 
ably weakened in its effect; but a greater injury still is caused by its 
being involved with a confused and intricate plot. The one interest 
neutralizes the other. Unless we abandon the chain of causation, cease 
to mystify ourselves with the rationale of the circumstances before us, 
or the nature and dependence of the incidents, we have no appetite for 
the luxurious repose of music. M. Scripe’s characters lead the imagi- 
nation such a dance, that in attempting to make them out, their con- 
nexion with one another, their business on the scene and influence on 
the music, we have more than enough to do without listening to com- 
position. The truth is, that the romantic fictions of M. ScriBE are too 
grossly improbable for analysis, and serve with difficulty to amuse the 
passing hour. The creatures of his drama are made to be and to per- 
form what he thinks fit as most conducive to his purpose on the fall of 
the curtain; and all the knots and perplexities of their circumstances 
are only drawn together to be undrawn with the more effect 
at thesame time. Thus, in the present piece, a lord is discovered on an 
affair of intrigue in the mountains: so far good, but this lord is more- 
over a great amateur and judge of music, and is also engaged ina 
treasonable political correspondence. The advantage derived from 
this curious combination of pursuits is discovered in the end to be 
chiefly the representation of the last scene in the saloon of a palace at 
Naples. Meanwhile, the lord is a very, ludicrous personage. An 
amiable bandit is the hero; whose sister, “the Syren,” goes singing 
about the mountains, in utter ignorance of her brother’s professional 
avocations, but attracting passengers to his haunts. The singular nature 
of the tastes of this pair is accounted for by their origin: in infancy 
they were left twins in a basket at the house of a rector, and were 
brought up by his housekeeper. Hence the chief bandit (ALLEN) is 
enabled to exhibit himself a sentimental, good-hearted sort of rascal, 
tenderly attached to his sister, and in great haste to marry her to the 
first honest man that offers. How it happens that she has already pro- 
mised herself to the same man, the captain of a revenue-brig, the 
zudience do not see. Bolbayathe manager, lost among the mountains 
in hope of meeting the Syren, is from the beginning to the end a mere 
figure of fun. As the whole three acts of the opera pass on three 
scenes—the interior of a house, a wooded mountain-pass with the haunt 
of robbers, and the saloon of a palace—the dialogue is of necessity in- 
terlarded with several long stories, and attempts at explanation of what 
we do not see. This accounts for some parts, notwithstanding a sprink- 
ling of fair jokes, travelling heavily. The resort to story-telling is 
tedious: the ection should always explain itself, nor require the assist- 
ance of a prologue to discover the relations and probable motives of the 
actors. 

The music of The Syren we cannot consider as one of the happiest 
of Avner’s preductions. We miss in it the abundance of elegant 
figures for the violins and subjects for the orchestra with which some 
other of his works, the Domino Noir especially, abound. We have here, 
in the early part of the opera, more than enough of the waltz and prome- 
nade-concert rhythm: but improvement is manifest with the advance 
of the work. A quartet in E flat in the first finale was a very pleasing 
piece of harmony for two tenors and two basses. ‘There is also a clever 
and well-instrumented duet, sung by ALLEN and Mademoiselle Nav, 
towards the close of the opera. ‘The new tenor, Mr. C. Ilorn junior, 
son of the veteran favourite Cuarites Horn, acquitted himself with 
promise. His performance was steady and musician-like. 
and LerrLer—the latter of whom had dressed the foreign manager to 
the life—contributed effectively to the merriment and song. 

Another version of The Syren was produced at Drury Lane on 
Thursday; Miss Rarwrortu taking the place of Mademoiselle Nau, 
and Srrerton, Harrison, and KiNG, the parts of LEFFLER, ALLEN, 
and young Horn. With regard to the orchestral and choral parts of 
the opera, the advantage of comparison was on the side of Drury Lane, 
but not with respect to the principal singers. Our space being at pre- 
sent preoccupied, we are obliged to postpone a more particular consider- 
ation of the differences and varieties of effect in the two performances. 

The Bohemian Girl is still a favourite alterative at this theatre ; and 
The Deserter of Naples holds its ground as an afterpiece, by the clever 
gestomine of Payne and WieLanp and the dancing of Miss CLARA 

VEBSTER; but DumuarTre is the star of the ballet, whose lustre at- 
tracts crowds of enraptured gazers on “ the light of the Harem,” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PERVERSE DISTRIBUTION OF FORTUNE'S 
FAVOU 





Tar unaccountable old lady Fortune is bent upon being capricious 
to the last. In our days, as in those of our forefathers, she squan- 
ders blessings with a lavish hand upon those who think them no 
blessings at all, leaving those who covet them to pine in emptiness, 
If one man like sweets and another sours, he with the sweet tooth 
is sure to be drenched with verjuice, while the amateur of acids is 
smeared with honey. 

There is, for example, Louis Puruirre, honest man, who would 
give anything for a quiet life, and cannot get it. The very ele- 
ments conspire against him; and he who wished to slip from 
England “like a knotless thread” is bandied backwards and for- 
wards from one place to another like a racket-ball, causing no in- 
considerable commotion, accompanied by ten times more clatter 
than he makes himself. The King of the French, on arriving at 
Portsmouth, finds the whole Channel dashing white; and, unlike 
“the lovely Rosabelle,” he resolves not “to tempt the gloomy firth 
today.” Ileaven's own artillery responds to the petty salutes of 
ef French and English men of war: the good King, bethinking 
him that though young ladies (at least in poems and romances) 
are privileged to throw away their lives wilfully, Kings have higher 
duties to perform, bows to the omen as submissively as “ pius 
/itneas” could have done; and so 

“The Kelpie hath not sung 
Nor the wild waves rung” 

the dirge of good Lovis Puitirpre. Engines were reversed, and 
special express-trains despatched, disturbing the economies of the 
railways, South-western and South-eastern ; and, as if this were 
not enough, “ spontaneous combustion ” bestirs itself to welcome 
his Majesty with a bonfire at New Cross station. The King of the 
French, with his courtiers in gala uniforms, and Sir James GRAHAM 
en grande tenue, glide unexpectedly into a scene of midnight alarm 
and confusion. Blazing buildings, whose crashing rafters cast up 
myriads of sparkles and fiery fragments, spread a glaring light on 
begrimed firemen and assistants, whose clothes and faces are dabbed 
inch-thick with the black mud into which the torrents of rain and 
their trampling have converted the solid soil. Ranged soldiery are 
seen mingled with the jostling crowd, and their arms glance brightly 
in the fire-light. ‘The scene had something to remind one of the 
midnight outrages of the Revolution in Paris. But none knew 
better than Lovis Puizipre that real danger is rarely melodra- 
matic; and that there was more of it in his lonely darkling flight 
from the Commissioners of the Revolutionary Government, or amid 
the pageant of a sunlight procession while Frescut grimly awaited 
his coming, than amid all this hubbub and crackling. ‘The only 
really anxious mind on the occasion appears to have been that of 
Mr. Braipwoopn, when he ordered the engines to cease playing lest 
the hose should burst and wet the King as his Majesty’s vehicle 
rolled over them. Again, the sunrise salute to royalty startled the 
good folks of Dover from their slumbers, in a very fever of curiosity, 
which was long in being allayed: and here again—auguries upon 
auguries, like a relentless flow of bad puns from a_ professed 
joker—the ruffian wind wrenched the standard of France from 
the slender mast of the Princess Alice. The pertinacity of 
unlucky omens thrusting themselves one after another in the 
King’s face, may be supposed to have roused his anger, and deter- 
mined him to be thwarted no longer. His anxious wife, too, was 
waiting for him at Tréport; and therefore, though an adverse wind 
lashed up the waves of the Straits of Dover to oppose the passage 
of Louis Puiriere, as an adverse wind lashed up the waves of the 
Straits of the Hellespont to oppose the passage of (Brron’s) 
Leander, the French husband was as obstinate as the Grecian 
lover,—only, in consideration of the greater width of the Straits, and 
the advanced age of the modern hero, rendering him more liable 
to rheumatism, a toss in a steamer was substituted for a swim. 
And all this pother—this thundering and blowing down of banners— 
this busy telegraphing between Portsmouth and St. James’s Park— 
this unsettlement of the economy of two railways—this disappoint- 
ment of sightseers at Portsmouth and unexpected gratification of the 
same class at Dover—has been ominous of nothing worse than a fit of 
sea-sickness to the Duc De Montrensier, who is neither so well- 
seasoned a seaman as his father nor so enthusiastic a one as his 
brother, and the spoiling by rain and mud of the white trousers of 
the military at Portsmouth, ‘the last day on which they were to be 
worn for the season.” Nobody has been frightened but the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, whose teeming imagination overflowed with revolu- 
tions in France at the bare hint of the King of the French changing 
his route from stress of weather. 

Now, while all this fracas—which was worse than thrown away 
upon Louis Puiirre, satiated with every thing that looks like, 
empressement—accompanied his exit from the kingdom, there was 
another great public character who had just made a noiseless and 
noteless entrance into it, who would have given his ears for but 4 
tithe even of this accidental hubbub, to draw attention to his ad- 
vent. Poor Lord ELtennorovcu!—after playing the part of suc- 
cessor to the Great Mogul, as gallantly as a golden coat and gongs 
and elephants could do it—after issuing manifestoes and bulletins 
unequalled since the days of Narotron—after sending the gates of 
Somnauth on a splendid procession, the exit of which was nameless 
and unknown as that of the Rhine—after taking part in the perils of 
the tented field, and talking over his wine with scarred soldiers a8 
one who had undergone the “ baptéme du feu”—and after being 
tumbled from his throne by the Directors in Leadenhall Street; 
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without even the ceremony of a reason assigned—to be obliged to 
rEngland with as little notice as any merchant’s clerk arriving 
in the Gibraltar steam-packet ! Not even a barn or hay-stack 
could be got to take fire as he went by. The very rural incen- 
diaries maliciously suspended their occupation, lest the blaze should 
cast a reflected glory on ELLenporovcu. Nay, he was forced to 
perform quarantine,—as if, though free from the plague, certain 
parties, anticipating the meeting of Parliament, already regarded 
him as a plague. -And yet no curious observers rowed out to see the 
ship which held the great man come from afar; although thousands 
did so to see the ship which held Narorgon, of whom Europe, and 
England in particular, might have been supposed to have had 
enough and to spare. It is an inadequate expression to say that 
the Ex-Governor-General has experienced a cold reception—he 
has not been received at all, but simply allowed to enter. The an- 
nouncement in the Gazette, that he has been made a Viscount and 
an Earl, and one newspaper paragraph expressing a hope that he 
may forthwith be reinstated in her Majesty’s councils, are poor 
jenitives to his exasperated sense of this cold silence. 

3ut Fortune, capricious though she be, does sometimes gratify 
people in their own way. Louis Puirirre, after all his turmoil, 
say be allowed a quiet day at Eu; and the Earl of ELLENBorovGH 
may live to raise a storm in the House of Lords. 


reénte 





PEEL AND GUIZOT. 

Kies were wont to be accompanied by their wise man, or spruch- 
sprecher, to give them counsel, and their jester, to amuse them. 
At the late regal visit to Windsor, the jesters were dispensed 
‘with—Royalty, in these days of retrenchment, undertook to find 
its own jokes as well as its own laughter: but the spruch-sprechers 
were in close attendance on both their Majesties. M. Guizor 
stuck close to his Master; and while the Duke of Wetiincron 
was despatched with Prince ALBerT to receive Louris Puiiprr at 
the water's edge, Sir Rosert Peet remained at Windsor tied to 
the apron-string of his Royal Mistress. 

The wise counsels given to the Monarchs by their respective 
Premiers may never transpire. Indeed, it is probable that their 
attendance was but a piece of state formality, and that they did 


not presume to watch the sayings and doings of the Princes in | 


order to save them from compromising themselves. It cannot even 
be said that one looked the character better than the other: each 
was “every inch a Prime Minister.” It is only by their antece- 
dents that Guizor can be distinguished from Peet. 

They have several points incommon. Fach will be remembered 
more for his dexterity in acquiring office, than for an original, bold, 
or comprehensive line of policy. Each has a knack of trimming 








| 


his bark to suit the tide: Prrr, the Tory champion, rests his claim | 


to public confidence on his Whiggish measures; and Guizor, the 
Protestant, valorously declares that France must be the champion 
of the Roman Catholic faith throughout the world. The “ Man 
of Ghent” as Minister under the dynasty of the Barricades is an 
apt counterpart to the colleague of Expon and CasTLEREAGH 
crying ‘‘ Register, register, register.” Each contrives to make 
himself the leader of a party, which adheres to him more from 
belief in his skill as a tactician than any vehement admiration of 
his policy. Each is an irreproackable character, for whom nobody 
appears to entertain a very ardent affection. 

But though the politicians have a strong family- likeness, the men 
are very different. Sir Ropert Peet has no imagination, and, 
naturally, little eloquence. He knowsas much of art and literature 
as a man can be taught, and no more. By patient drudgery, he 
has acquired considerable knowledge of finance and some other 
branches of politics, and a thorough mastery of the forms of Par- 
liamentary and official business. Under any circumstances, he 
must have been a useful member of a party; but had not his 
affluence made him independent of party, he never could have be- 
come a leader. He has neither the buoyant and relentless will of 
a Cuatuam, nor the brilliant and fascinating qualities of a Can- 
NING, to sway the minds of his followers. One great source of 
his power is that he can better afford to do without his party than 
his party without him. 

Guizot, on the contrary, though if he chose he might be inde- 


“pendent of party, cannot be so if he is to continue a politician. 


His party feel that if be continue engaged in politics, it must be 
as a trade by which he earns his bread. He and party are mu- 
tually dependent on each other. It is not to his social position, 
but to something inherent in himself, that he owes his leadership. 
The post is yielded to him because his literary reputation reflects 
honour on his party, and because he is a natural and powerful orator 
in addition to being an accomplished debater. 

_ The difference between the characters of the two Premiers is 
illustrative of the difference between the social conditions of their 
two countries. In England, George Cannina is the solitary 
example of a politician of Guszor's class rising to the rank of Pre- 
mer = and for how brief a time did he enjoy it ! how dearly did he 
buy it! In France, the only perilous rival to M. Guizor is one of 
his own fraternity. In this country there are more men of large 
fortunes than in France, and their wealth has more of an hereditary 
character : a man's social position is of more consequence, and his 
Personal talents of less. At first sight, one is tempted to imagine 
that “they order these things better in France” ; but experience 
dispels the illusion. Genius cannot be kept down by the mere 
mechanical pressure of wealth ; it is only forced into different 
channels—driven to devise means of exerting its restless energies ; 
and it is made stronger and more adroit by the struggle. It must be 
Contessed that there is a better prospect of internal peace for Eng- 


| ling the skein at the wrong end. 
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land, where only a very few can hope to carry off the highest prizes 
in politics, than for France, where four hundred clever, vain, and 
reckless journalists, awaken every morning with the thought, “ Gui- 
zot was once no more than Iam ; why should I not rise as high?” 


WASHING AND LODGING. 

Ir you would civilize man or boy, you must begin by teaching him 
to wash his face. The next step is to teach him to keep his clothes 
clean; and the third is to show him how to get a place of abode 
which he can call entirely his own, and in which he can feel com- 
fortable. Reading and writing are very well in their way ; but to 
begin with them before your pupil is in a fair way of acquiring 
the other accomplishments, is like setting to build a house from 
the roof downwards. 

No people who have not taken pride in being able to show clean 
faces and hands have ever been perfectly civilized. This holds true 
alike of the Indian who smears himself with oil and ochre or pipe- 
clay—or the accomplished savages of, Paris in the eighteenth cen- 
tury who covered their faces with rouge and cosmetics and their 
hair with pomatum and powder—or the overtasked chimney-sweep 
or coal-miner’s boy who is too completely cowed and spirit- broken 
to wash his face of a Sunday. Intellectual accomplishments 
can only be acquired and rightly used by a healthy, erect, and 
elastic mind ; and such a one is never found in the body which 
affects dirt from sheer sluttishness or perverted vanity. 

Cleanliness of raiment is but an extension of the principle of 
cleanliness of person—moving the pupil onward to a higher form in 
the same class. The civilization of the Hindoo and Mahometan 
rests upon personal cleanliness, and rests upon a true basis: its 
defect consists partly in not carrying on the structure, partly in 
placing an incongruous structure on the unfinished basement. But 
teaching men how to lodge themselves comfortably is the develop- 
ment of a new moral principle. Cleanliness teaches men self- 
respect; which, however indispensible, may be flighty and un- 
settled. But the possession of a home steadies a man—renders 
him worthy of the confidence of himself and others. The homeless 
man, whether he be a lonely wanderer roosting in caves or the 
branches of trees, or a habitué of clubs and coffeehouses, is not to 
be trusted. Je never rests long enough in a place to love it or its 





| inmates; never in repose, his affections cannot strike root. 


These truths have been wofully neglected in recent attempts 
to civilize the lower classes. The skilled artisan and his family 
may have derived advantage from schools, mechanics institutes, 
Athenzeums, and the like ; but the Great Unwashed—those who 
really required teaching—have derived none. Even if attracted 
to the meetings of their volunteer instructers, they have sat un- 
comfortably, as in a strange place, feeling as if their begrimed paws 
were where they had no right to be, handling books which could 
have their whiteness soiled. Knowledge cannot pierce through 
dirt. Nor are their minds capable of receiving impressions from 
literature, which are deadened for want of a home to repose in. 
The abodes of our labouring poor are not homes, but lairs for 
sleeping. Scarcely so comfortable as the cow-houses of moorland 
farmers—far less comfortable than many stables—crowded to suffo- 
cation with inmates—they are only sought when slumber becomes 
overpowering, because nowhere else can the wretches stretch their 
weary limbs secure from being kicked aside. What should be his 
home is the last place the drudge seeks willingly: the ale-house— 
the gin palace—or, if he be penniless and the weather inclement, 
the arched thoroughfare, where the thief too cowers beside him— 
are the haunts where he yawns and grumbles away his hours. 

People are at last beginning to see that they have been unravel- 
They are attempting, in the lan- 
guage ofthe knitter, to take up their dropped stitches. After work- 
ing forty years with the horn-book, they are falling back upon the 
first steps—washing and boarding. They might have seen the ne- 
cessity of this long ago, had they but noted the more rapid progress 
of those schoolboys who come to school with faces shining from the 
soap and water, and after partaking of a good breakfast tidily served 
up. ‘They might have guessed it, had they remarked the superior 
morale of the workers in those factories where some attention to 
personal cleanliness and neatness was enforced. But, however late, 
the discovery is welcome. Honour, then, to James Simpson and 
the other apostles of public baths for the working-classes. Honour 
to Lord Dunrermitne for promoting the movement to establish 
them in Edinburgh. Honour to those members of the Working Men’s 
Association of Glasgow which some years ago made a bold effort in 
the same direction, and are now, with the assistance of their 
wealthier fellow-citizens, likely to achieve their purpose. After 
all, if the movement first began in earnest in Scotland, in Scotland 
it was most needed: for a country so learned, the art of washing 
the face has there been strangely neglected. May not the sluttish 
erudition of Scotsmen be in part the cause of a lingering trait of 
ferocity in the Scotch character? A Scotch mob, though less 
easily roused than an English one, is infinitely more savage when 
it has been roused. ‘The movement, however, which began in 
Scotland, has been communicated to England ; and the deeply in- 
teresting meeting in the Egyptian Hall of the Mausionhouse, this 
week, cannot fail to awaken the emulation of the whole country. 
The work of face-washing is fairly in progress; and a benevolent 
society—as yet possessed of too limited means—is doing some- 
thing in the way of providing homes within the reach of the scanty 
purses of the poor. The man with a clean face and hands will 
be less apt to play a dirty trick than he who keeps them unwashed ; 
and it is no groundless prejudice that hesitates to intrust political 
power to any but householders. When once our labourers are made 
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clean | and provided with homes, the work of teaching them, in the 
narrower sense in which it has been too exclusively used, will go 


merrily on. 





WORDS, WORDS, WORDS! 
Ir the Irish are to be judged by their journalists, no nation is more 
swayed by trivialities. Their newspapers teem perpetually with 
solemnities and “ toozy-moozy ” amounting to ecstacy, and often 
about trifles that people of a soberer temperament would not think 
worth even mentioning. ‘They are a new sort of Anti-Stoics, who 


deem it wise to be moved about everything, and as much moved as | 


possible. We will take a few passing instances. 

Flags are things about which professional persons in many coun- 
tries are not ashamed to display a good deal of ludicrous emotion, 
as if a symbol were in itself sacred; but the sentimentality about 
bunting in Ireland must make even French Opposition journalists 
smile. 


it appears that one present cause of grief to Ireland is the humilia- 
tion of the “ Irish” flag. England and Scotland are content to 
have a share in the Union-jack; but Ireland, we learn, is wo- 
stricken because its own flag docs not override the whole— 
“ Full often when our fathers saw the Red above the Green, 
They rose in rude but fierce array, with sabre, pike, and skian ; 
And over many a noble town, and many a field of dead, 
They proudly set the Irish Green above the English Red. 
* But in the end, throughout the land, the shameful sight was seen, 
The English Red in triumph high above the Irish Green ; 
But well they died in breach, and field who, as their spirits fled, 
Still saw the Green maintain its place above the English Red. 
* And they who saw, in after times, the Red above the Green, 
Were wither’d as the grass that dies beneath a forest screen ; 
Yet often by this healthy hope their sinking hearts were fed, 
That in some day to come the Green should flutter o’er the Red. 
“ Sure ’twas for this Lord Edward died, and Wolfe Tone sunk serene 
Because they could not bear to see the Red above the Green ; 
And ‘twas for this that Owen fought, and Sarsfield nobly bled— 
Because their eyes were hot to see the Green above the Red. 
* * * * * * 


“ And ‘tis for this we think and toil, and knowledge strive to glean, 
That we may pull the English Red below the Irish Green, 
And leave our sous sweet liberty, and smiling plenty spread 
Above the land once dark with blood—the Green above the Red. 
* * * = * * 








“ And, freely as we lift our hands, we vow our blood to shed 
Once and for evermore to raise the Green above the Red!” 

This stirring poem is set to the air of “ Irish Molly O,”—which is 
appropriate enough; only the name of the air must be a misprint 
for “Irish Molly-coddle”; ‘“ Molly-coddle” being a common 
nursery synonym for spoony, nincumpoop, ninny, ninny-hammer, 

aby, milksop, or cry-baby. Like most puling children, the Irish 

Lolly before us is given to rage, and all because one bit of bunting 
must not go above another. Ile would evidently deluge the coun- 
try in blood to promote the desired kind of juxtaposition. He in- 
forms us, too, that the real object of'all the Irish agitation is only 
to place “the green above the red.” He must be “jolly green” 
indeed ; and though that crusade to grasp supreme power for “ the 
green” may obtain the sympathy of greenhorns generally, it is not 
likely to command the respect and concurrence of Europe. Perhaps 
the other word is also a misprint, and it should be “read; “ The 
Celt” striving “for this”—namely, to place “the green above the 
read "—the dolt over the educated—Jack Cade above Lord Say. 
That, indeed, would be a much more intelligible purpose, and might 
command some sympathy with the opponents of popular education. 

Another sample. We lately remarked, that when Mr. O’Con- 
NELL proposed to forgive to England the “ surpliced ruffians” and 
other epithets of the Zimes some years ago, if England would for- 
give his use of the epithet “Saxon,” there was no reciprocity in 
the bargain, England not being responsible for the freaks of the 
anonymous writer in the Zimes of that day. The Dublin Pot 
solemnly vindicates the bargain; and reiterates, that ‘‘ Saxon” is an 
honourable term,—as if we did not know that on this side of the 
water! But Mr. O’Connexi made it pass as the “short” fora 


host of vices and misdeeds which he imputed to the said Saxon; | 


and we objected to it, not for any direct injury which the word 
could do to the English nation—we had no such fear—but because 
it had such a remarkably morbid, maddening effect upon the Irish 
themselves. It was quite a pity to sce the Liberator making game 
of his countrymen, and working them into a phrensy with repeat- 
ing “Saxon! Saxon!” it was like frightening and angering turkey- 
cocks with a red rag—a formidable scrap of “the red.” The Péloé 
indeed imputes the most tangible effects to words, such as “ sa- 
vages,” “ surpliced ruffians,” “ dzesmou priesthood,” “ electoral per- 
jurers,” “representatives of Ribandmen”; which it still repeats 
With extreme unction— 

“ Under these epithets—through their spirit, and by their influence—the most 
demon Government that ever compromised one country, coerced another, and 
risked the connexion between both, was inflicted upon this empire. Under the 
instigation of such epithets against Irelani—its religion, clergy, and people— 
it was that the Peel Government was intruded into power. It was this Go- 
Vernment with its charter of epithets which gave us the Pennefathers, the 
Jacksons, the Lefroys, the Littons, and other rather practical facts of their 
kind. These English epithets it was which gave us a Smith, a Green, a De 
Grey, a Lucas—and ob, ugliness to boot—a Brewster! These English words 
gave us measures in keeping with the men. ‘They gave us a country which, 
rom being comparatively quiescent, became one raised to a state of what they 
Call disturbance, but which we say was one of just and well-grounded discon- 
tent. They gave us witnesses, judges, jurors—and ob, such a kind of all! They 
gave us prosecutions without crime—legal decisions without law, and imprison- 
ment without trial—a projected massacre, and a garrisoned country filled with 


It is the more laughable m that it seems all in earnest. | 
From a poem in the last number of the Nation, by “ The Celt,” | 





folly as well as fortresses. It was the English epithets which constituted the 
Facts, and these of the most mischievous description.” 


te 

Now conceive the “ public instructer ” who thinks that you cap 
do all this to a people simply by calling them “savages”! Hoy 
easy it would be thus to dispose of nations! We should but neeq 
to call the French “* cowards” to conquer them out of hand. BR 
virtue of the same verbal onslaught, Imperial Russia, the “ Great 
Bear of the North,” ought long ago to have dissolved into bear's 
grease at 1s. the pot. Besides, the editor of the Piélot is mistaken 
as to “ the facts.” It was not coarse language applied by news. 
paper-writers to Ireland that brought Pres into power, nor any 
Irish matter at all, but certain financial and political questions 
chiefly concerning England or the empire at large. Any English 
“ printer’s devil” knows that; yet in one of the ablest Irish papers 
| we find this extraordinary version of the history of 1841. 
| But the Irish writers also look abroad for their verbal grievances, 
| A gentleman whose letters are published in the Nation is travelling 
| in Wales; and he has found out a new grievance—that England hag 
shown more favour to Wales than to Ireland in the orthography of 
local names on the map! Most Welsh names, he says, are spelt 
| accurately ; whereas Irish names are sadly mauled. This difference 
he imputes in some way to the “firmness” of the Welsh. In illus. 
tration, this philological traveller quotes a dialogue between a Cock. 
ney anda Welsh shopman. The Welsh, as many know, pronounce the 
Zi with a peculiar sound, which our Irishman only attempts to de. 
scribe by saying that it was wrong tolikenit to Z// : he might have 
said that it is as if the Welshman, just about to pronounce the letter 
ZI, were seized with a sueeze, which he would not wait to indulge, 
so that it half exploded in the utterance of the Z. Now a Cockney, 
in whose mind “ the green” seems to have predominated over “ the 
went into a shop in Wales and asked, sic fertur, for a copy, 
“The Maid of Llangollen,” with two semi-sneezes, but for 
* The Maid of Langolen,” unsternutated. The shopman told him 
that it was called “ Llangollen”; which the Cockney denied ; but 
the Welshman was “firm,” and would not concede the sneezes, 
We are left to infer that the modern Pict conveyed a great moral 
lesson to the Irish nation in that devotion tothe native ruggedness 
of his tongue. 

These trivialities are paltry enough ; but the Irish writers make 
them national ; and English people should mercifully remember 
when they talk of their neighbours across St. George’s Channel, 
that while hard language in England only recoils on him who uses 
it, it may chance to drive the whole editorial corps of Dublin into 
hysterics. In the genuine spirit of trifling, symbols are erected into 
realities, and are invested with a sort of primary importance. The 
habit, indeed, is more than a mere trick of journalism, though it 
now presents itself in that shape : how deeply imbued with it the 
national character is, was shown in Mr. O’ConnELu’s constant use 
of the word “ Saxon,” and in the importance which he attached to 
waiving that terrible weapon. 
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AN OVERGROWN SCHOOLBOY. 
A current and not incredible report in Paris, just now, attributes 
to M. Tuiers an avowal or boast, which does not reflect a very 
favourable light on his character as a statesman. It is in effect, 
that having now got his History of Naporron off his hands, he 
will return to politics, and unseat M. Guizor in six months. This 
is like a schoolboy who having finished his theme bounds off to 
play, and in the wantonness of his joy can find amusement in no- 
thing but mischief and destruction. M. Turers can devise no 
better way of spending his holyday than knocking down the Peace 
Minister, at the risk of plunging his country and all Europe in war. 
Is there no schoolmaster in France to set down this mischievous 
urchin to another theme? Surely, more histories remain to be 
written. Is there not that of Cardinal Rerz?—a politician as 
restless and reckless as M. Tuers, and as uniformly baffled as it 
is to be hoped his antitype will find hirnself. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS PLEASURE.” 
Boyne Cottage, 16th October 1844. 

Mr. SrecTator—The following sonnet, suggested by the formation, some 
months back, of a Literary Society and Mechanics Institute in our little town, 
may perhaps (although you dislike sonnets) find acceptance with you, if not 
for the poetry, yet for the sentiment, tallying as it does in tone with some of 
your later lucubrations in the “ ‘Lopics of the Day.” 

The establishment of such a society as the above, in so small a country-place 
as our town,” was a somewhat doubtful experiment ; but one, nevertheless, 
which, to judge from past progress and present appearances, promises to be com- 
pletely successful, It consists of mechanics, shopmen, tradesmen, professional 
persons, one or two neighbouring country squires, and even one clergymal. 
‘ius there is what you denominate “a fusion of classes,”"—tantamount pro- 
bably, in the apprehension of some prejudiced people, to a confusion ; but trom 
which, to my thinking, good-will and harmony are far more likely to eusue. 
In the Directorial Committee are one or two mechanics. I cordially agree with 
Lord Joun Manners in opinion, that working-people should always have 4 
share in the management of such institutions. re 

Iam, Mr. Spectator, your obliged, humble servant, Tuomas Noel. 
SONNET ON THE FORMATION OF A LITERARY SOCIETY AND MECHANICS 

INSTITUTE IN A SMALL TOWN, 
We meet together for a common good: 
All narrow interests, all distinctions nice, 
Sectarian pique, and party prejudice, 
Yield to a sense of Christian brotherhood : 
Pure is our purpose ; rightly understood, 
It seeks to spread a counter-charm to vice; 
The mind’s improvement is the pearl of price 
For which we strive. Like sun-spots in a wood, 
Golden and bright, great truths begin to gleam 
Through the dark umbrage of the world, and we 
Would fain diffuse them; for no more we deem 
That ignorance is bliss, or purity 
The child of blindness: we would have the stream 
Of knowledge flow for ail men, full and free. 
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‘ down the Revolution having quickly carried him to his regiment. 
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S PE CTA T () R ’ S L I B RA R Y. but the Duke was once more identified by some emigrants passing 


through the town, and the authorities of Berne compelled his re- 
moval. His sister procured admission into a convent: the Duke 
Bro aud Times of Louis Philippe, King of the French. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, took leave - <a vee friends who had hitherto accompanied his 
M.A., Author of the “ Life aud Reign of William the Fourth,” &c. Xe. d fortunes, so us horses to raise money, and, attended only by a 
a Ee ee ee EC ehasanane ee faithful servant who refused to leave him, traversed Switzerland on 
aoa of the Expedition « f Cyrus, and of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- foot, with knapsack on back. During this journey, he received, 
sony Greeks, as related by Xenophon. By William F. Ainsworth, F.G.S., | through his friend M. Monresquiov, the offer of a Professorship at 
E.R G.S., Surgeon to the late Euphrates Expedition, Author of * Travels in Asia the College of Reicheneau. 
Minor,’? &C. KCroorerccccccccccersesevccceccecorsscsrercescosceseres oF Arher. tc the wad anand. taki Nl Chateau watcnn al quitted France, for the pur- 
Pe Dark Falcon; a Tale of the Attruck. By J. B. Fraser, Esq., Author of “ The | pose of entering this establishment with the rank of Professor; but not arriving 
Kuzzilbash,”’ &c. In four volumes........e0.+4+ } at the appointed time, M. De Montesquiou solicited the appointment from M. 
Aloyse Jost, President of the College, for his young friend the Duke of Chartres. 
P : “ The Prince had attained his twenty-second year when he was admitted at 
WRIGHT S LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. Reichenau, in the month of October 1793: he had previously submitted to the 
Tus volume appears to have been got up with reference to the at- | most rigid examination, presenting himself under the name of Chabaud, with- 
tention which various circumstances have contributed to direct | out being recognized by any save M. Aloyse Jost himself, or exciting the least 
ards the King of the French, and to have been published in | SUSpicion as to his real character; and he continued to teach geography, bis- 
toward: ee ° Saga : “ar eo tory, the French and English languages, together with mathematics, for the 
consequence of his Majesty S visit to England : for the life seems space of eight months. He not only succeeded in the discharge of his academic 
yet untinished, only coming down to his permanent establishment duties, but had the good fortune to inspire the inhabitants of Reichenau with 
‘on the throne of France after the Revolution of the Barricades, | such a high esteem for his virtues and abilities, that they appointed him their 
which scarcely leaves matter enough for another volume. The Deputy to the Assembly of Coire. est aS? 
xecution corresponds to this idea of the plan. It isa crude book- | , | It was at this moment that the chilling intelligence reached him of his 
exec! poms woe ; : father’s tragic fate. Overwhelmed with affliction, he sought relief in change of 
making compilation, put together not only without any great lite- | scene; and, carrying with him the esteem and even affectionate regards of his 
rary skill, or any original thought, but without even the pains tO | associates at Reichenau, he became once more a wanderer, his knapsack hang- 
digest the materials derived from very common sources, The au | ing from his shoulder, and a staff giving additional tirmness to his steps.’ 
tobiography of Madame Dr Genuts, the autobiography of the | There seems something dubious in this ascription of motives 
King’s brother, the Duke De Montrensier, and the “ Journal” | for the resignation; as the young Duke of Orreans is next 
or ‘Travels of Lovis Puizirre himself, are the best authorities. | traced to M. Monresqviou’s at Baugmerten ; where he lived 
The rest is made up from questionable accounts by the Parisian | as an Aide-de-camp, under the name of Corsy. Curiosity, how- 
or American press, and the gossip of newspapers and travellers. | ever, detected him; and the penny-a-lining reports of the day con- 
Any thing like a philosophical or even a sensible survey of the “ Life | tributed to hunt him from his asylum. He then determined to 
and Times” of Lovis Puitirre is not to be obtained from Mr. | travel in the North of Europe, as a tour at once interesting and 
Waricut's book: but it is readable, and furnishes a sort of view of | cheap. He accordingly visited Denmark, Norway, and Lapland, 
the Monarch’s career, though employing upwards of six hundred | penetrating as far as North Cape : but, taking Sweden on his re- 
pages to accomplish it. turn, he was detected by the French Ambassador, at Stockholm ; 
Louis Puitirrr, Duke of Cuartres, was born in 1773, the eldest | where he arrived in October 1795. RoxvespieRRs, it should be ob- 
son of the Duke of Ortrans, better known by his Revolutionary | served, had fallen some time before. 
name of Ecarité. Dissatisfied with the manners of his son’s tutor, “For several days he preserved his incognito as strictly as he could have 
and not being able to please himself with another, OrrEeaAns con- | wished; when, from curiosity to witness a grand ball at the court, given in ce= 
sented to allow his mistress, Madame De Genus, to educate the | lebration of the birth of the King, Gustavus the Second, he availed himself of 
A k P Cetseries and bn tee tecthers. ‘This leds | * ticket of admission to the highest gallery in the ball-room, which a banker 
young Duke o sesigidigs! + | had procured for him. Having enjoyed the gay picture for an hour or more, 
brought them up upon the perhaps extreme utilitarian or natural | he was surprised by the entrance of a Master of the Ceremonies into the box 
principles of education then in vogue among many,— Locke repre- | where he was seated. The courtier approached him with all the graces and re- 
senting the rational, and Rousseau the wild end of the system; | spectful manifestations that belonged to his office, and begged the honour of 
but a once popular book called Sanford and Merton being pro- —s a Le 7 eomage- Pgs Prince to his proper place in that assembly — 
bably the nearest Anglican interpretation of the plan of Madame | ° en eh | Raver Soe yee Meneveny, 0 wan oe Macrae longer to 
abi gee Bec I conceal his real character. He owed this unexpected and unwelcome attention 
De Genus. One of their personai attendants could only speak | to the officiousness of the French Envoy at Stockholm, M. De Rivals; who, 
English, another only Italian, another only German; by which | having perceived the Prince in the gallery, went instantly over to the Chan- 
means the boys learned three living languages as well as their own, | cellor, Count De Sparre, and said, ‘ You keep some of your secrets from me; 
without the formality of set lessons. Besides the usual course of | You never told me that you had the Duke of Orleans concealed here.’ The Chan- 
apt aE Rar ge “ig aliine mere, thie wate tralnel te cellor, as much astonished as the Envoy could have been, declared it was im- 
a gentleman's education and something ’ P possible it could be the fact: but the Envoy replied, ‘ He is so assuredly in 


disregard weather and fatigue, to learn to help themselves under | Stockholm that he now sits up there’; at the same time pointing to the place 
all circumstances, to acquire arts that might be useful to others as | where the Prince sat. The veil of mystery being removed, the Count De Sparre 
well as themselves; and, if the King of the French has not posi- | informed the Prince that his Majesty, as well as the Duke of Sudermanie, 
tively saved life as a médécin, he has more than once practised pare can — be happy “4 ney Hace sales hitecencn es 
phlebotomy. Such a course of education is obviously unattainable | ity gg much kindness as distinction, lavisbed on hin the most generous offers, 
without large means, and it requires to be applied with some re- | and gave all necessary orders to facilitate his examination of everything which 
gard to constitution ; but, regarding the times that were coming, | he considered instructing, interesting, or deserving of his notice in that king- 
it was of more than yeoman’s service to Louis Puiriere, and in a | dom: but of all these generous favours the Duke accepted the last only.” 
moral sense to his younger brothers, De Monrrensier and Beav- Ile returned to Germany in the early part of 1796 ; when his 
jorais. Whether the seeds of that disorder which hurried them | affairs began to brighten a little. The French Directory, ashamed 
both to an early tomb were sown by a system of hardening to | of keeping the Dutchess of Orteans and her two sons in contine- 
which they were unequal, or by the sufferings they underwent du- | ment, or probably compassionating their useless misery, agreed to 
ring their imprisonment by the Revolutionary Governments, may | free them from prison, and make the Dutchess an allowance, (from 
Lot perhaps be easily answered. her husband’s property,) if the Duke of Orreans and her two 
The fashion of all ages as respects princes secured the Duke of | youngest sons would undertake to reside in America. The agents 
Cuarrres an early military advancement, notwithstanding the | of the Directory with difficulty discovered the Duke in his con- 
hatred with which the Duke of Orteans was regarded by the | cealment: he gladly agreed to the terms, and, in September 1796, 
Court. But, though a boy Colonel, his first entrance into what | embarked at Hamburg for the United States; where he was joined 
may be called public life was his admission to the Jacobin Club; | by his two younger brothers. 
into which he was introduced by his. father, against the advice of The three brothers remained in America till March 1798 ; and 
Madame De Genus. He did not, however, take a conspicuous | received much attention in that tufthunting land. Among the few 
part in politics; the musterings of the Allied Sovereigns to put | civilized sights in the young republic, Louis Pusrre witnessed 
the final retirement of Wasutnaton and the inauguration of his 
successor ApAms. The party also made a tour of visits through 
the principal cities to the principal people, and accomplished some 
guished himself at the battles of Valmy and Jemappes, and several | long and arduous journies in the far West, from Niagara to New Or- 
lesser affairs; besides the unsuccessful action at Nerwinde. This | leans,—a very different task then, be it observed, from what it is 
misfortune, the violence of the Revolutionary Government, and a | now. In the course of this journey, the Duke encountered various 
very suspicious “ order” to return to Paris, ifnot more questionable | adventures among the rough settlers ; visited several tribes of Red 
Motives, determined the Commander-in-chief, Dumounter, to re- | Indians ; and having cured a chief by bleeding, or at least the chief 
volt, and that failing, to withdraw. Partaking of his General's views, | getting better after the operation, Louis Puiirre enjoyed the high 
Subjected to the same “order,” and obnoxious to the suspicions | honour of “ sleeping between the chieftain’s grandmother and 
entertained against himself and his family as Bourbons, the Duke | grand-aunt.” 
ef CHARTRES accompanied his superior officer, and with difficulty The wars then raging among the different European belligerents 
Sueceeded in effecting his escape to Mons, in 1793. sent the Duke and his brothers to New Orleans, with the view of 
Che next six or seven years of his life was a period of great | reaching Cuba, and thence proceeding to Spain, in order to join 
hardship and obscurity. Hated by the Royalists for refusing to | their mother, who had taken refuge in that country. In conse- 
Surve with the Austrians, and for his father’s conduct during the | quence of difficulties interposing, he thought of settling in the 
Revolution, he was relentlessly pursued by the Republican Govern- | island; but the son of E@axiré and the hero of Valmy and Je- 
Mout; in addition to which, he was suffering from narrow means. | mappes was regarded with little love by the Spanish Bourbons, and 
Travelling incognito through the Low Countries, he joined his | an order arrived from Madrid directing the deportation of the 
sister in Switzerland, and proceeded to Zurich. Having been re- | party from Cuba. With this inhospitable command the exiles re- 
Cognized, the party were obliged to quit the city, on account of | fused at first to comply; but it induced them to turn their thoughts 
the fears of the Magistrates and the excitement of the emigrants. | to England as a refuge ; and, after a circuitous passage, incidental 


n 


The exiles next took up their abode in a small house near Zug; | to a wide-spread naval war, they arrived at Falmouth, in February 
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His conduct during his military career is pretty well known,—how 
he rallied a division in his first field at Quievrain; how he distin- 
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1800, and received permission to take up their abode in the country. 

Their worldly circumstances now began to improve. A sort 
of reconciliation took place between the Orleans and the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, then represented in England by Monsieur, 
afterwards Cuarxes the Tenth. Their means would appear to 
have increased, either by Naporeon’s liberality to the Dutchess, 
or by the greater value of the currency in which the allowance was 
paid; for they were able to take a house at Twickenham. Coun- 
tenanced by the Royal Family and the Minister, they became a 
sort of lions, and were féted by the fashionable fools of town. The 
innate emptiness of which sort of thing is well enough indicated in 
Mr. Wricut’s account. 

“Onthe 20th of February, a few days after the return of the younger 
Princes from Clifton, the three brothers had the honour of dining with Mon- 
sieur at his town mansion; where they met Mr. Pitt for the first time. 

“ The acquaintance of the Princes with the celebrated statesman William 
Pitt was soon followed by additional friendships among the aristocracy of Eng- 
land. Lord Grenville took notice of the Royal exiles at an early period of their 
sojourn here, and entertained the Count D’Artois, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, with the Counts Descars, Vaudreuil, and other distinguished emi- 
grants, at his mansion in Cleveland Row, on the Ist day of March 1800; when 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Wyndham also formed part of the company. It would ap- 
pear that the conduct and courtly manners of the French Princes completely 
conciliated the regard of the chief public characters in this country, men who 
shed a lustre on the age they lived in ; for,on the Sunday following, Lord Gren- 
ville, by the King’s permission, introduced the Royal exiles to his Majesty ata 
levee held for the purpose, at the Queen’s House. ‘Their reception was in the 
highest degree gratifying to their feelings; and the King held a conference of 
more than two hours length with the Count D’Artois and the Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon. 

“ The condescension and kindness of George the Third to the banished 
Bourbons was the signal for their general welcome throughout the land. The 
Russian Ambassador, Count Woronzow, was among the first to extend to them 
the rights of hospitality, by inviting them to a banquet at his house in Harley 
Street ; and on the 13th of March, the French Princes were honoured by an in- 
vitation to Carlton House, by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, (after- 
wards George the Fourth,) at which Lord Grenville and the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors were present. 

“ The Duke of Orleans was now initiated in fashionable life in London; and 
no grand soirée or sumptuous banquet was complete if it wanted the presence 
of the three Princes. Reminiscences of the Orleans family were eagerly sought 
after, and recollections revived of a somewhat painful nature to the young men 
themselves. Among these was an exhibition, advertised in the public journals, 
of a beautiful portrait of Madame Buffon, which bad been painted for the gallery 
of the late Duke of Orleans, the luckleas Egalité. This untimely exhibition 
was got up at the European Museum in St. James’s Square ; and, although sufhi- 
ciently distressing to the Princes, who were devotedly fond of their wretched 
father, such an Orleans mania pervaded society at the West-end, that the an- 
nouncement proved attractive and lucrative to the proprietor of the portrait. 

“ The leader of the fashionable circle at that period was the Marchioness of 
Salisbury; a lady eminently qualified to be the arbitress of elegance, by her 
beauty, wit, and varied accomplishments. Perceiving that the Orleans family 
were eminently entitled to the kind attentions of the beau monde, she gene- 
rously invited upwards of four hundred persons of rank, title, and distinction, 
to her mansion, and gave the Princes a very ample opportunity of estimating 
the hospitality and refinement of the highest classes in this kingdom. The 
Marchioness, a member of an Irish family, selected the festival of St. Patrick 
for the day of her grand entertainment; and the Prince of Wales, who bad 
always evinced a marked attachment to the Irish character and people, ho- 
noured the assemblage with his presence. 

“ The influence of example continued to extend: the Lady Mayoress (Lady 
Harvey Combe) decided upon throwing open the Egyptian Hall to the gay, 
glittermg world, and having the Royal Family of France among her guests; 
and scarcely bad the Princes rested from the agreeable fatigue of the splendid 
civic entertainment, when they received an invitation to dine with the Duke of 
Clarence, (afterwards William the Fourth, ) at his residence in the Stable Yard. 
This was perhaps the most sumptuous of all the state-dinners to which the 
Bourbons had been invited ; and Monsieur had the misfortune not to be able to 
attend, being prevented by an accident—a blow from a ball which struck him 
on the head while piaying at the Tennis Court in the Haymarket. The table 
was decorated with princely magnificence, and in a style peculiarly elegant ; 

having large vases of confectionery and China figures, the frame thrown en 
parterre ; it displayed the Royal arms of England and Hanover, besides, at the 
fower end, the arms of France, the Order of St. Louis, and the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, all admirably executed.” 

The Duke of Orxeans resided in England till 1808; when he 
embarked for Malta, to carry thither his surviving brother, the 
Count of Beavsorais, to try the effect of its climate. This was 
found to be unsuitable; or rather, the patient was dying. Sicily 
having been recommended as more favourable, a request was de- 
spatched to the Court of Naples, then exiled at Palermo whilst 
Mvrat occupied the Italian throne, for permission to reside in 
the island. ‘This was graciously vouchsafed ; but Beausonars was 
dead before it arrived. Lovis Purtirre, however, proceeded to 
Palermo, to return his thanks in person : he was graciously received 
by their Majesties of the Two Sicilies, and met in their second 
daughter the present Queen of the French. (It is curious that be- 
fore the downfall of the French monarchy, an alliance had been 
contemplated between the young Duke of Cuarrres and the 
daughter of Naples, then uuborn.) Whatever doubts may arise 
about the marriages of other potentates, there can be little ques- 
tion that the union between Louis Putuirre and the Princess 
Marie Amie was a love-match. The Duke of Orwrans was 
then an exile, with an income both narrow and precarious, and 
without the remotest appearance of succeeding even to his patri- 
monial property. ‘The King of Naples was shorn of the principal 
half of his dominions. He was only supported in the other by the 

ower of Great Britain; upon whose allowance he was indeed 
iving, and whose exertions the folly of the Court was doing its 
best to neutralize. Worldly objects could scarcely be contem- 
plated by either party: looking at their rank, their prospects, and 
the probability of a family, the marriage was scarcely a prudent 
one; so that “the man for wisdom’s various arts renown'd” only 
illustrated the proverb “ who can love and be wise?” However, 
marriage goes by destiny; and, notwithstanding some objections 


consent was obtained, and on the 25th of November 1809 the Duke 
of Orveans and the Princess Marte AMELIE were married, in the 
old Norman chapel of the Palazzo Reale. 

Before the marriage was permitted, however, the Queen of 
Naples had employed Louis Puiirre on one of her political 
schemes. When the popular insurrection against NaProxxon took 
place in Spain, she thought of getting her second son appointed 
Regent of the kingdom! Apparently proceeding upon “the one 
down and t’other come up” principle, she despatched her son Prince 
Leopotp and Louris Puitirre to Gibraltar, that the Spaniardg 
might take one if they rejected the other. ‘The Princes were per. 
mitted to land; but Sir Hew Datrymp.e refused to forward the 
project, and Lord Cotuincwoop, who commanded the fleet, pointed 
out to the Duke of Orteans the insuperable public difficulties jg 











and delays by the Queen, the intriguing friend of Lady Hamixron, 





the way of the scheme, and the personal impolicy of a French 
Prince in his position appearing in arms against France. _ Looking 
rather to his future mother-in-law than to the reason of the thing, 
the Duke departed for London to complain: but he was informed 
that the British Government perfectly approved of Sir Hew Dat. 
RYMPLE’'s conduct, and could only reimpress Lord Cotxinawoon’s 
advice. 

Not content with this intrigue, the Duke on his return engaged 
in another. The object was to put him at the head of a Cata. 
lan army, that, among otker exploits, was to invade the South 
of France; a project that was no sooner detected, than Naroteoy, 
by invading Catalonia, gave the Catalan force enough to do at home, 
Sull unconvinced, the Duke of Orveans, in the summer of 1810, 
again fished in Spanish waters. ‘The Regency invited him to 4 
command; which, notwithstanding the opinion of WELLINGTox, 
he persisted in accepting: but the plan was bafiled by the veto 
of the Cortes. As Mr. Wricur truly remarks, when the partisans 
of the Duke of Orteans, after the success of the Three Days, 
announced that he was the only Bourbon who had never borne arms 
against France, Louis Pumuipre might remember the prudence of 
the British commanders’ advice. 

With this affair the wanderings of him who has been called the 
modern Ulysses may be said to have terminated. He spent the 
next few years in the bosom of his family; and returned to France 
on the downfall of Naroteon—somewhat, it is said, against the 
wishes of the reigning family, whose jealousy was sharpened by 
TALLEYRAND. However, return he did; and he was occupied with 
the care of his encumbered but luckily undismembered estates, the 
education of his children, and perhaps the cultivation of a public 
interest, till the Revolution of the Barricades raised the once 
homeless and needy wanderer to a throne. From this time his 
career is rather historical than biographical: but, before leaving his 
life, we will glean a few anecdotes from Mr. Wricut’s book. ‘The 
first three relate to the times when he was a proscribed wanderer, 
the last to the earlier part of the Restoration. 

A FYIB IN THE PUBLIC LINE. 

At the hotel where the Duke of Chartres lodged, he was surprised to see his 
portrait and those of all his family. Curious to learn the motive that had inspired 
his host with the idea of such an ovation at a moment when so many dangers me- 
naced every member of the Orleans family, he asked him what it meant. “ It 
is a reminiscence of their having stopped here,” replied the innkeeper ; “ I have 
received them all.” “ All?” said the Duke. “ Yes, all without exception.” 
And he persevered so far in the falsehood as to show the illustrious traveller 
the apartments which each of these noble personages occupied during their 
sojourn there. 

The poor man little thought that the stranger whom he was thus conducting 
through his house was one of those very princes whose portraits he had so 
carefully collected. 

THE PEDLAR. 

Upon the banks of Lake Lucerne he fell in with a French priest and a pedlar, 
earnestly disputing with a boatman about the charge of their passage across. 
The Duke, discovering that the reverend voyager had no funds whatever, note 
withstanding his own pinching poverty undertook to pay for him. During 
the passage across the lake they engaged in conversation. “The pedlar informed 
his companions that his name was Maus¢da, his trade that of an optician, and 
his late residence the Palais-Royal: he spoke for some time of the Duke 
of Orleans, to whom he pretended to have sold spectacles and other articles of 
his manufacture; and at length, to the great embarrassment of the Duke, as- 
sured them that he knew personally every member of the Orleans family. A 
close examination, however, proved this itincrant merchant to be merely a a 
milar character to the Duke’s host at Coblentz. 

A SURPRISING JOKE. 

The Duke remained for some time at Christiania; living quietly and unre- 
cognized, happy at escaping those suspicions and that surveillance which had 
pureued him so incessantly in his journeyings. On one occasion, he was fully 
convinced he had been discovered. It is an established custom in that country 
at the proper season, after having breakfasted in town, to go into the country 
to pass the remainder of the day. At the conclusion of one of these excursions, 
and when the guests were about to return to Christiania, he heard the son 0 
the banker, whose guest he was, exclaim, in a loud and somewhat playful tone, 
‘The Duke of Orleans’s carriage!” ‘The well-known sounds startled him not 
alittle: such an occurrence could not be accidental; he was, he must be, known 
to some one present. Perceiving that the young Norwegian did not notice the 
embarrassment into which be had been thrown, he soon recovered bis sclf- pos 
session, and only thought of investigating the extraordinary circumstance. 
With a playful smile upon his countenance, he asked his young friend, “ Pray, 
why do you call for the Duke of Orleans’s carriage? what have you to do with 
him?”  “ Nothing at all; only that whilst our family resided in Paris, evé 
evening, as we were coming out of the opera, we heard the people vociferating 
on all sides, and with the most extravagant eagerness, ‘ La voiture de Mon- 
seigneur le Duc D'Orleans! les gens de son Altesse Royale!’ 1 have pwr 
almost stunned with the noise; 1 shall never forget the transaction : the whow 
thing just occurred to me now; and, instead of simply calling for our carriages 
gave a humble imitation of the way they do things in Paris.” 

BOURBON REVENGE. . 

Louis the Eighteenth, remembering the ancient feuds of the family, 
resolved to revive them also, and employed various contemptible modes 0 
estranging the Duke of Orleans more completely from the Legitimate perry 
Whenever it became the duty of Louis Philippe and his suite to appeat i 
court, the King took care to point out to him the distance at which he * 
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was placed in the succession, and to resuscitate those embers of acerbity which 
it had been wiser on his part to have left sleeping for ever. The Dutchess of 
Orleans, being @ Princess Royal, was directed by the Chamberlain to entcr the 
alace by the grand door-way, which stood wide open to admit her, while orders 
were issued that one valve only should be opened to receive her husband, whose 
title of “ Most Serene ” was still inferior to hers. . 

«“ The child is father to the man”; and perhaps if we had the 
means of full investigation, we should find that in all cases the 
essential trait of character—that which separates the individual 
from all others of his kind, and conduces to his eminence, whatever 
it may be—is developed at a very early period, and acts in a mea- 
sure irrespective of education—though this must form the colla- 
teral qualities, and of circumstances—though these Must give it a 
field of action. Natural constitution and the training of Madame 
De Genus enabled Louis Purirre to bear the hardships of his 
European and American peregrinations without physical injury ; 
the useful knowledge he had been taught gave bim resources which 
most other princes would be without; and his birth was his means 


of attaining eminence: but his essential property is irrespective of 


all these things, and appears to us to consist in the power of seeing 
and saying what the occasion requires. We do not mean that 
Lovis Puiripre cannot act: on the contrary, he is a man of acts, 
and, when the time requires it, perhaps of prompt action. But, as 
with his prototype Ulysses, wisdom is his means and words are 
his medium. Not that his speeches are mere repartees or 
pointed sayings, silencing or surprising. They often indicate 
an action or a principle, and just such a one as the time seems 
to want and the auditors to wish. When a mere youth, on hear- 
ing of the abolition of the rights of primogeniture by a decree 
of the Assembly, he turned, and embracing his brother, the Duke 
De Moytrensier, exclaimed, ‘Ah! now we are brothers in every 
respect.” The services of the Duke of Cuarrres were very soon 
rewarded with a generalship. Kerrerman having superseded 
Lucxner, the Duke went to head-quarters to pay his respects; 
when the veteran exclaimed, ‘Ah, Monsieur, I have never before 
had the pleasure of seeing so young a general officer—how have 
you contrived to be made a General so soon?” “ By being the son 
of him,” replied Lovis Petirre, “ who made a Colonel of you.” 
KeiterMAN laughed, shook hands, and they became friends at 
once. This faculty served him well on later and larger occasions. 
When the enthusiastic Parisians crowded round him at the Revo- 
lution of July, he tickled their ears with the mo¢, “ What occasion 
for all this? it is only a National Guard going to visit his old 
General” (LAFAYETTE). The old General, who was ever the dupe 
of a phrase, was beguiled at the same time by the notion of “a 
Throne surrounded by Republican institutions.” The same power 


for the occasion was exhibited in his reply to the Corporation of | 


Portsmouth last week, when a copy of his speech was requested— 
“T have no copy: my words are from my heart.” 

When this essential quality is considered in conjunction with his 
conduct, it may be concluded that Louis Puivirre is more quali- 
fied to take advantage of circumstances than to produce them. 
Unless we grant a good deal more to “influence ” in respect to his 
Spanish business than ought to be allowed, it may be doubted 








whether he is gifted with much power of long foresight, and whether | 


ke does not make temporary convenience rather than permanent 
principle his rule of conduct. Wise in the fashion of this world he 
undoubtedly ig; but it is that wisdom which, dealing rather with 
men than events, postpones difficulties instead of preventing them ; 
and though his occupation of the throne of France is a blessing for 
us contemporaries, it may be questioned whether some compound 
interest is not accruing to posterity’s legacy. 


FRASER’S DARK FALCON. 

Tuts Persian fiction of Mr. Fraser is perhaps the completest ful- 
filment that can be conceived of an historical romance; where 
the history and historical persons of a given period are so inter- 
mixed with the events and characters of the fiction that it is difficult 
to tell which predominates. ‘This is accomplished in The Dark 
Falcon by selecting a period of history full of remarkable persons 
and strikingly strange events; so that the truth itself is stranger 
than fiction, at least to European experience. ‘The romance is 
closely conjoined with the history by connecting its hero with the 
fortunes of the brave and generous Prince Jaaffer Koolee Khan, 
and the heroine, as it turns out, with the Royal family ; whilst some 
of the lesser public events of the period are made to influence the 
conduct of the tale. At the same time, this close intermixture of 
history and romance may be somewhat injurious to the interest 
of the work as a novel—to that rapid movement and enchained at- 
traction which carry the reader breathlessly along and nail him to 
the book. There is, indeed, no lack of sustained interest in The 
Dark Falcon ; though it extends to four volumes, the reader has 
no desire to quit it unfinished: but the magnet is rather in the 
history, or the manners and scenery, than in the romance proper. 
The character of the eunuch Monarch, Aga Mahomed Khan, is 
perceived with nice discernment, developed with remarkable power, 
and maintained with consummate skill. Notwithstanding the lofty 
Courage, daring resolution, and kindly feeling of his brother Jaaffer 

oolee, that stern and politic tyrant maintains over the mind of the 
Teader the spell which he exercised in real life ; nor, such is the art 
and knowledge of the author, do the atrocities exercised create that 
horror which in more unskilful hands they would surely have ex- 
cited—they seem in the pages of Mr. Fraser to be appropriate to 
the age and people. 

There is a like strength and interest in the historical incidents, 
from the scenes at the audience of the Shah to the battle near 
Shiraz between the competitors for the crown: they have the 








truthfulness of a description by an observer, though very often by 
an observer endowed with ubiquity; and bear testimony to the 
statement of Mr. Fraser in his preface, that he derived much of 
his knowledge from persons who were actors in the scenes, and in 
the case of the arrest and blinding of the Shah's brother Mustapha 
from the sufferer himself. The manners, characters, and scenery 
of the lesser occurrences, or of the incidents connected with the 
romance, are equally truthful, and carry the stainp of actual know- 
ledge; the delineation wearing the appearance of a transcript from 
nature, whatever objection may be urged to the probability of 
the incident. Still, the interest is not properly that of a novel, 
nor perhaps will its attraction be very great for the mere herd of 
novel-readers. The larger events are history vivified; the camp 
and adventure scenes, together with the natural descriptions, are 
those of an animated and dramatic traveller: in short, though the 
form of the work is fictitious, its matter is essentially that of a 
history and a book of travels, animated by a dramatic spirit, and 
generally presented in a dramatic form. 

The scene of The Dark Falcon is laid in the central and North- 
eastern parts of Persia and the adjacent regions of ‘Toorkestan, or 
more intelligibly Tartary: the period is during the latter part of 
the last century, when the country was convulsed by the rival 
claims of the Zend and Kajar families to the throne; the fortunes 
of the Kajar Aga Mahomed being finally triumphant, after destroy- 
ing by open war or politic murder all competitors and most op- 
ponents, includiog his own brothers. The point of time in Mr. 
Fraser's work is when the star of Mahomed was gaining the 
ascendant, and the anarchy in his own more immediate territory 
somewhat subdued ; though his Zend opponent was still able to make 
head against him, whilst many restless or disaffected chiefs were 
ready to revolt at any fair opportunity. In one sense, no doubt, 
Mahomed is the chief figure of the whole; but the direct historical 
interest is in the character, career, and murder of Jaaffer Koolee 
Khan ; the gallant chief being a principal actor in all the scenes in 
which his brother's fortunes are concerned. 

The romance, reduced to its elements, is of a slight character. 
Osman, surnamed the Dark Falcon from his quickness of sight, 
is a Toorkoman slave, supposed to have been carried off in a foray 
made into Persia. Treated with kindness by his master, the chief 
of the tribe, he becomes attached to that chieftain’s daughter ; but 
is forced, on the discovery of his passion, to leave the camp and 
trust to fortune. Chance introduces him to Jaaffer Koolee as a 
guide: in a snow-storm on the mountains he is a means of saving 
his life; and henceforth becomes his confidential attendant, and 
distinguishes himself in the battles and skirmishes that ensue, 
rising even to the notice of royalty. In the interim, his mistress, 
Zuleika, has been subjected to various distresses, from the hatred 
of a stepmother, and claimants for her hand: but a strange woman, 
a kind of Asiatic Meg Merrilies, with an attendant imp, and a 
half-supernatural Dervish, are ever present to protect Zuleika, as 
well as Osman when he attempts her rescue, sometimes by him- 
self, and sometimes as an officer of the Shah. The final result may 
be readily divined, but we will not directly anticipate the conclusion. 

The wild and anarchical state of life in the countries which are 
the scene of Mr. Fraser’s tale, like a similar social condition in 
Europe formerly, gives probability to stirring events and rapid 
changes of fortune ; to which the peculiarity of Oriental manners 
imparts both freshness and character. Singular, therefore, as maby 
of the scenes may be, they do not wear an unnatural appearance. 
The machinery, however, has this peculiarity—it is not “ explained.” 
The extraordinary knowledge attributed to Fakeereh, the weird 
woman, may be ascribed to her connexion with the religious body 
of the Dervishes ; but there are some points that have a more 
supernatural character, and leave the reader almost as puzzled 
as the persons before whom the miracles are worked. ‘There is 
also, perhaps, too melodramatic a character given to certain parts 
of the romance: the interest is that of the stage “ situation ” which 
Suermman ridiculed in the dagger-incident of The Critic. 

We have indirectly spoken of the matter, force of style, and sus- 
tained interests of The Dark Falcon, as well as the verisimilitude 
of its Asiatic manners ; but there is probably something of heavi- 
ness about the descriptive and narrative parts, arising from over 
fulness and the wish of the author to convey information ; whilst, 
although the Asiatic character is well sustained throughout, the 
effect is produced by engrafting—the original stock is English. This 
perhaps is no defect; in places where history is told by means of 
dialogue or discourse it is a merit for the general reader: but, ifour 
memory may be trusted, the style of The Dark Falcon is not so 
racily Asiatic as that of the Ayesha of Morter; and the handling, 
in painter phrase, is not so light. 

The most conspicuous person of The Dark Falcon, if not the 
true hero, is unquestionably Mahomed; and as the work is to be 
considered as much a history as a romauce, we will introduce that 
personage to the reader. 

THE MONARCH AND HIS VIZIER. 

Tn an apartment of small dimensions, and plainly though comfortably fur- 
nished according to the fashion of the country, and beside a blazing fire of 
wood, sat a personage who at first sight might have been taken for a youth, so 
slight was his figure and such parts of his limbs as were visible, and so small 
his beardless countenance. But a more attentive glance would have satisfied 
the beholder, that the high expanding forehead, corrugated by lines of deep 
thought, and the brows strongly knit over eyes contracted by babitual sus- 
picion, yet bright and restless, glancing at every object, but se dom remaining 
fixed on any, belonged to a riper age. The general cast of the countenance 
was grave and anxious, though at times lit up with a gleam of fiercer expres- 
sion. The mould of the features was noble, and the nose in particular, though 
somewhat too long, was straight and well shaped; but doubts might have been 
entertained as to the sex of the being to whom these attributes pertained, for 
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the thin upper lip was destitute of mustachios, nor was a symptom of beard 
to be discovered on the hollow cheeks or long oval chin, from under which the 
skin hung in wrinkles over the sbrivelled neck. Yet would the beholder have 
used in pronouncing the person to be a female; for there was a tone of reso- 
ute decision upon the pale brow, an air of mental strength and firmness in the 
outline of the lower jaw, and a capacity in the skull, seldom to be found save 
in the male sex. Nor were these delusive tokens; for he whom we have thus 
attempted to present to our readers was no other than the celebrated Aga 
Mahomed Khan, then not quite forty-four years of age, and unquestionably 
the ablest as he was the most remarkable man of his age and country, at this 
time ruler only of the Northern provinces, but afterwards undisputed Sovereign 
of the Persian empire. 

He was habited in a loose chogha, or cloak of brown cloth, lined with fur, 
rather the worse for wear, which enveloped him from shoulder to foot, conceal- 
ing all his other habiliments, save when the thrusting forth of an arm dis- 
played an equally shabby sleeve and vest of dark-coloured cotton stuff. His 

ead was covered with a cap of black velvet embroidered with gold, a good deal 
tarnished. Before him, on the thick felt carpet on which he sat, was placed his 
cullumdaun, or writing-case, with a roll of paper and several written notes ; 
beside it, on a square piece of padded silk, lay an old-fashioned watch in a 
shagreen case ; and beyond these, ready for use, was placed his gold-mounted 
scimitar, its curved blade encircling and guarding as it were the other and yet 
more powerful implements ; an arrangement which, though probably fortuitous, 
afforded an apt type of the chief’s own mind, relying as it did rather on policy 
and foresight than force—on the head and the pen rather than the hand and 
sword, and regarding the latter but as subsidiary to the former—a means of 
resort only when these had failed, but then, indeed, to be used with unsparing 
severity. 

The only other person in the apartment was a man of middle size, and 
rather slender frame, whose features were expressive at once of grave sagacity 
and deep respect. This was Mcerza Sheffeah, at that time the principal and 
confidential minister of state. He wore a fur-lined robe, greatly superior in 
appearance and value to that which enveloped his master, and, even at this 
early hour, the shawl-wound cap and red stockings used by the nobies of 
Persia when in attendance on their sovereign: for, so jealous in matters of 
respect was the Khan, and so tenacious of ceremony, that, though careless 
often to slovenliness of his own appearance, he suffered no one to approach his 
presence without due attention to all observances. 

We will next exhibit him in action. Whilst besieging Shiraz, the 
Zend chief, his competitor for the empire, has suddenly marched to 
its relief with the whole of his forces, reinforced by some new allies ; 
and though the Monarch had received information of the plan, and 
Osman, the Dark Falcon, had discovered their approach, the King 
was not aware of their strength. 

“ Imperfect as his information was, it had put him so far in his enemy’s 
secret as to save himself the ruin of a surprise: yet for the magnitude of the 
attacking force he was not prepared; andit required all his powers of mind and 
indomitable resolution to compensate for the consequences of this unfortunate 
ignorance. He speedily saw, that not only had he to sustain the attack of a 
large and regular army instead of a mere detachment—to fight a general action 
instead of merely detaching a party to skirmish or repel a common attack ; and 
that he had to do with well-trained troops, such as would try the metal of even 
his own hardy veterans. But his courage was equal to the emergency ; and it 
would have delighted a cool observer of human character to watch the kindling 
eye of the Kajar chief, and the workings of his powerful mind, as, like a 
veteran and experienced champion, he nerved bimself for the struggle. His 
mean, almost insignificant figure seemed to swell into importance as he cast 
his eye over the conflicting tides of men, with the proud consciousness that his 
was the master spirit which was able to direct the storm himself had put in 
motion. 

“The rapidly increasing light had not only made it clear to the Shah that it 
was with the whole force of the Zend he had now to cope, but showed him the 
formidable materials of which it was composed ; and as he saw body after body 
of well-mounted cavalry dashing boldly forward to outflank his own forces, he 
could not but own that they were as gallantly led as they were ably maneuvered ; 
and his charges to each officer of his own troops, as he led his men to oppose the 
attack, or support a party of hard-pressed combatants, became more and more 
earnest and impressive. ‘To some his orders were given aloud in the rapid and 
eager tones of command, while to others they were conveyed in whispered tones 
and with studied secrecy. The extension of the conflict in front, which waxed 
hotter and more violent as the morning advanced, so fully occupied the faculties 
of every one in that quarter, even of the Shah himself, that attention was almost 
wholly withdrawn from the rear and the rest of the camp, until shouts and up- 
roar on the extreme left gave signal that something had occurred there; and 
more than one breathless messenger came running to announce that a party 
having made their way round under cover of the twilight, were now attacking 
the almost defenceless rear. 

“ A flush of rage darkened the Shah’s countenance as he learned this disaster. 
‘ What has become of Allaverdee Khan ?’ said he ; ‘is he not at his post ?’ 

_ ““ He is there, and he fights,’ replied the messenger; ‘ but he requires as- 
1 a for they appear to be mustering for a sally in the city, and his men are 
ew. 

“© Abbas Koolee Beg,’ said the Shah, ‘ take two hundred of these gholaums 
and support Allaverdee Khan. ‘Tell him not to appear in our presence till be 
has repulsed the enemy, and can bring us a hundred heads—on his own be it. 
Let three horsemen take different ways to the camp of Allee Koolee Khan; 
desire him to bring what force he can spare from the defence of his own position 
to cut off those who may come from the city. Well, Batchah, what news ?’ 
demanded he of Osman, who at that moment had come up all bloody, to tell 
that there was fighting also on the right. 

“* Hah! then Jaatfer Koolee has his share too. Ride, boy, ride; tell him he 
must beat them at once. It is but a false attack to keep him from the main 
work here. Tell him to leave a thousand men to guard the camp, to scatter 
these fellows with the rest of his foree, and come hither with all speed : he wiil 
judge for himself what to do, when he arrives and sces how things are—away !’ 

* Osman had not been gone many minutes, when a matchlock ball, many of 
which were now whistling by, and occasionally wounding or prostrating one 
of the royal attendants, struck some part of the King’s riding-gear, and marked 
the bright side of his charger with a bloody line. His Majesty, scarce noticing 
the circumstance, kept his eyes intently fixed upon the contending throng 
which was swaying hither and thither at various points, under the impulse of 
any chance advantage, as a ficld of growing corn may be seen to wave when 
agitated by a brisk breeze. But the vizier and officers nearest the royal person 
getting alarmed, began to represent the danger of such exposure, and to entreat 
that the ‘ Centre of the Universe’ would retire to a safer position. Unheeding 
their importunities, his Majesty continued directing his eagle gaze with fixed 
interest towards one point of the conflict, where the agitation of the combatants 
Was evidently increasing ; and even through the gathering dust their opening 
ranks might be seen to give way before a small band of horsemen, headed by one 
upon a dark charger, as the smail birds flee before the hawk. 

“ At length, his Majesty exclaimed impatiently, ‘ Art though fool or traitor, 
Meerza ? As it a time to speak of the Shah quitting his post, when yon plume 
is exalting itself so high upon the field, and the hoofs of that devil are treading 








ibe. 
out the souls of my soldiers? Are we to hide our face while that black cloug 
still overshadows the plain? Ah, Mustapha! oh for one good charge of thine} 
Ai Jaaffer Koolee, Jaaffer Koolee ! would to God thou wert there! soon would 
that falcon flee before the stoop of the eagle.’ And as he said this, he turneg 
his head towards the right, and gazed wistfully on the dense cloud of dust ang 
smoke that had enveloped ail the plain in that direction, as if his eye could hayg 
pierced it; but all was hopelessly obscure, and he again looked with increasin, 
anxiety upon the scene before him. It was now too clear that his troops, presged 
home by the animated charge of the gallant Lootf Allee, were giving ground: 
to support them was absolutely necessary ; and his Majesty, with his habitual 
coolness, was issuing the order that would have almost utterly denuded his per. 
son of its guards, when a loud shout arose from the dense cloud on the right, 
and in a few moments the Zendees in that quarter might be seen giving way 
and scattering before a dark body of horsemen who seemed bursting from the 
wreath of smoke and dust. 

“The King cut short his words—for one moment his head was turned with 
breathless eagerness towards the right ; in the next his eye flashed, and wavin 
his sword on high with uncontrollable emotion, he exclaimed, ‘ By the soul of 
my father, Jaatfer Koolee! yah-ullah ! have at them, men, have at them}? 
Carried on by the enthusiasm of the moment, he struck his heels into hig 
horse’s sides, and bounded forward a pace or two: but the undue impulse wag 
momentary ; recollection returned, and the Shah was again the same calm, im. 
perturbable, self- possessed being as before.” 

The true hero of the book is, we think, the Monarch’s brother, 
Jaaffer Koolee; for his gallant bearing and humane spirit fix the 
attention of the reader; and his death overtakes him as if it were 
a work of destiny, or, to do justice to the author, it naturally ex. 
hibits the Mahometan’s belief in predestination. The scenes at. 
tending it, too, are all drawn with great force and knowledge of 
human nature,—especially the midnight interview between the Mo« 
narch and his Minister, when the former first avows his purpose; and 
the arts by which Mahomed cajoles his brother into his power, in 
despite of the warnings and entreaties of his friends. We can 
only find room for the closing scene, when Jaaffer has been entrap. 
ped and scized under the pretence of inspecting a new palace. 

“The hours of Jaaffer Koolee were indeed numbered. His last sands were 
in the glass. The sun had set—the voices of the muezzins calling the faithful 
to prayer had ceased—the shrill clangour of the Nokara khaneh announced that 
the time for relieving the palace guards had arrived. The heart of the prisoner 
throbbed from time to time as these familiar sounds smote his ear for the last 
time ; and again he thought of the days when, light and free as others, he too 
had mingled in these busy scenes—scenes which for him were now to cease for 
ever. Zhey would continue as before, and the sun would rise and set, and rise 
again to others, while to him—his heart heaved at the thought, but he quelled 
the rising emotion, and smiled as in scorn of his own weakness. 

“ At that moment his attention was attracted by the sound of approaching 
footsteps. ‘The darkness which had for some time reigned in his prison was 
invaded by a gleam of red light, which flashed through a crevice in the door 
It opened, and the prisoner, though dazzled by the glare of a flaming torch, 
could discern four men entering the apartment. Taif-blinded as he was, one 
glance sufficed; for well did he know the Furoshha-e-ghuzub, the ministers of 
wrath, clad in the sombre garb of their office; and well, too, did he know their 
errand. 

“*Ye are come!’ said the Khan, as, ranging themselves before him, they 
regarded him in ominous silence. ‘The Shah has sent ye: say, what are hig 
Majesty’s commands ? Speak, is it blindness or death? Fear not to tell, for 
I tear not to suffer.’ 

“ But the men, awed or confounded by the unwonted boldness of their victim, 
still kept silence. 

“Speak !’ said the Khan authoritatively : ‘declare my fate. What is the 
Shah’s order?’ 

“* Behold the Shah’s firman!’ replied the Nassackchee in charge; and, 
pointing to the fatal cord in the Furosh’s hand, he added, ‘ His commands are 
death!” 

“¢ Alhumdulillah!’ exclaimed the Khan. ‘Praise be toGod! My brother! 
my brother! even yet thou art kind! Better, far better, death than blindness, 
Better that Jaaffer Koolee should die as he has lived, and bless thee, than exist 
but to suffer, like the wretched Mustapha! Bismillah! Men, we are ready, 
There is but one God, and Mahomed is his prophet !’ 

“ With these words he stretched forth his bare neck to his murderers. The 
deadly cord immediately encircled it; and in another minute, almost before the 
mind could force itself to form the thought, there remained of the gallant and 
noble Jaalfer Koolee but a strangled lifeless corse. 

* * * * * * 

“ When Baba Khan, after hearing, not witnessing his uncle’s seizure, te 
turned to the Shah, and, with much emotion, apprized him of the event, & 
sudden gleam of joy lighted up his features with a tiendish smile, and thenall 
was cold and calm again; nor did the uncle and nephew meet again until the 
hour of their evening repast. It was served in the very apartment where the 
last interview between the King and his hapless brother had so lately been held, 
and at the very hour when both knew that the murder was to take place. Yet 
never had Aga Mahomed been apparently more composed or free from uncom: 
fortable feelings. He was even less thoughtful and morose than was his wont; 
and ate with an excellent appetite of a particular dish, which he declared to be 
remarkably well dressed. Not so the young Baba Khan. He regarded his 
terrible uncle with more than usual awe; and as he himself has since declared, 
every morsel he tried to swallow stuck in his throat, for the thought of what was 
at that very moment going on turned him deadly sick. 

“ Scareely could he utter a word in reply to the few remarks addressed to 
him by the Shah, who, when their meal was ended, bade him rise and follow 
him. “The young man obeyed trembling, as his uncle led the way into the 
garden; where, stretched at length in the moonlight, the eyes wide open and 
starting from their sockets, yet with the smile of resignation still lingering on 
its lips, lay the body of his victim. : . 

“The King gazed long upon the ghastly countenance; then planting his 
foot upon the chest of his dead brother, he exclaimed, with a long-drawn breathy 
‘Ai Jaaffer Koolee! thou art now at rest—and so am I!’ 

“ He paused for a while; then turning to his nephew, who, sick and trem 
bling, stood behind, he burst into a passionate flood of tears, and upbraided him 
as the cause of his destroying the brother whom he best loved. ¢ Lt is for thee, 
wretched boy !—for thy sake, that have I done this accursed deed !—for thee 
I have been guilty of the basest ingratitude, and deeply sinned against God 
and against man! Had that gallant spirit remained on earth, thou never 
couldst have reigned in Persia. But,’ continued he in a lower tone, ‘ our oat 
must be kept,—if not with the living, at least with the dead. Let the body be 
forthwith conveyed beyond the city; let it be delivered to his own people ; bus 
let it not remain even a night within the walls!’ Having uttered these wor 5s 
telling his beads, and muttering the customary Alhumdulillahs and Subbanuts 
lahs, he returned slowly to his own apartments.” ; 

The book is indifferently printed in regard to the Orieatal 
names; or rather, it seems not to have been properly correcteé 
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The same word is differently spelt in different places, sometimes in 
nearly the same page; which to many readers will be a source of 


bewilderment. 


AINSWORTH’S TRAVELS IN THE TRACK OF THE 
TEN THOUSAND. 

Beronp the geographical knowledge, and the account of the Per- 
sian empire it enabled XeNnopnon to exhibit to the ancient world, 
the expedition of Cyrus differed but little from any other internal 
commotion excited by ambitious satraps in Persia. The retreat of 
the Ten Thousand had larger effects. Their successful defiance of 
the whole power of the “ great King” first opened the eyes of the 
Greeks to the real weakness of that mighty-looking empire, and 
paved the way for the conquest of Atexanper. In a military 

oint of view, the retreat still remains an unexampled instance of 
military skill and political sagacity, or rather of philosophical com- 
prehension applied on the spur of the moment to one of the most 
arduous tasks of life. The successful retreat of these ancient 
soldiers, for so long a distance, through unknown and very difficult 
countries, first in the face of an innumerable army and then sur- 
rounded by hordes of barbarians, offers a striking contrast to the 
British disasters in Cabul. It is true that the modern army was 





known, the cold not much if any greater than that experienced by 
the Greeks on the uplands of Armenia, and the snow apparently 
not so loose; whilst in parity of numbers, superiority of arms, and 
time for preparation, the advantage was all on the side of the British. 

It is also probable that to a competent military mind the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand would present those essential principles of 
Oriental war that are independent of the mechanical character of 
arms, materiel, and modes of discipline. ‘The principles of con- 
ducting a retreat, laid down by “the Duke” in his celebrated 
criticism on Monson’s disaster, which have received the loud pane- 
gytics of Sir Rosert Peer and Sir Cuarres Naprer, seem really 
to have been discovered by the leaders of the Greeks. ‘The forma- 
tion of a body of light-armed troops to attack the advance of ‘Tissa- 
PHERNES pressing on their rear, and the bold manceuvre of the 
Grecian generals in leaving their camp with only a guard, and 
marching to attack Tertnazus in the position whence he intended 
to stop their advance through the defile below, appear to embody 
the canon of the modern warrior. 

The celebrity of this expedition—arising, perhaps, after all, as 





much from the narrative of XeNopuon as from its intrinsic im- | 


portance—has directed the attention of the learned to its exact route, 
and been the theme of many elaborate disquisitions; which, how- 
ever, have still left points to dispute. This uncertainty arises 
in part from the general or rather the non-geographical manner in 
which Xenoruon mentioned places, and in part from the changes 
that more than two thousand years have induced. Another source 
of difficulty has arisen from the barbarous character of the coun- 
tries, which till very lately have been all but closed against tra- 
vellers; whilst the scientific geographers, who undertook to trace 
the march, got their knowledge at second-hand, and could not 
profit by those graphic descriptions of local traits which they 
would have recognized on the spot. 

This great advantage has been possessed by Mr. Ainsworrn, to 
aconsiderable extent in his capacity as surgeon to the Euphrates 
Surveying Expedition, and subsequently as a traveller engaged by 
the Geographical Society. He not only traversed much of the 


route of the Greeks, but sometimes under similar circumstances. | 


On one occasion, Mr. Ainswortu says, “ the illustrator was, by a 
curious accident, left by the Euphrates steamer on this very por- 


tion of the river, and on the same side as the Perso-Greek army, | 


and he had to walk a day and a night across these inhospitable 
regions; so that he can speak feelingly of the difficulties the 
Greeks had to encounter”: and he had some kindred experience 
among the highlands of their retreat. However, let the author 
state his own advantages. 


“The present illustrator of the Anabasis [says Mr. Arnsworru in his pre- 


face] hus by accident enjoyed advantages possessed by no other person, of fol- 
lowing at intervals the whole line of this celebrated Expedition, from the plain 
of Caystrus and the Cilician gates, through Syria, down the Euphrates, to the 


field of Cunaxa ; and of again travelling in the line of the still more memorable | 
tetreat across the plains of Babylonia and Media by Larissa and Mes-Pyl, and | 


thence through the well-defended passes of the Tigris and Kurdistan, to the cold 
elevated uplands of Armenia, which were the scene of so many disasters and 
80 much suffering tothe Greeks. ‘Then, again, from Trebizond Westward he has 
Visited on various parts of the coast of Asia Minor localities to which an inte- 


Test is given by the notices of the Athenian historian, independent of their | 


own Importance as ancient sites or colonies ; and where he has not been per- 
sonally on that part of the route, as well as in the localities of the first assem- 


bling the troops under Cyrus, the researches of W. J. Hamilton, Pococke, | 


Arundel, and others, fully fill up the slight deticiencies which might otherwise 
7 Indeed, out of a journey evalued by the historian at three thousand 
our hundred and sixty-five miles altogether, there is not above six hundred 
miles that the illustrator has not personally explored.” 

Thus informed, with the Anabasis in hand and the various com- 
mentators by his side, Mr. Arnswortu has set himself to trace the 


track of the Ten ‘Thousand Greeks, from the first assemblage of the | 


adventurous mercenaries at Sardis, till their great commander 
finally took leave of them, or rather of those who still remained 
under his orders, at Pergamus. ‘The plan which our author has 
followed is, first of all to abridge the Anabasis, noting the marches 
4s Xrxornon has recorded them, and then endeavouring to fix 
their course and the position of places. In this task he brings his 
own living knowledge to bear upon the subject ; showing, where he 
flers from his predecessors, especially with the greatest, RenNELL 





and D’Anvitte, the reasons for his difference, and the probable 
sources of their mistakes, mostly originating in deficient actual 
knowledge. Mr. Arnswortn also mentions any doubts he himself 
entertains as to the position of particular places, or as to the genee 
ral route; the last uncertainty chiefly obtaining among the moune 
tain-districts of Armenia and Georgia, which he has not traversed. 
The final results are brought together in a tabular view of the 
march of the Expedition, exhibiting the places sought to be identi 
tied, and the authorities on which the identity rests, together with 
an account of the distances. A map accompanies the volume, and 
will be found a useful addition to the geography of the Axabasis. 
In a book which aims at fixing the position of a succession of 
places by minute topographical details, and where the writer’s 
primary purpose has to be extended by discussing the claims of 
other spots and refuting the opinions of other geographers, there 
must of necessity be dryness. This has perhaps been needlessly 
increased on the part of Mr. Aryswortu by a similar want of skill 
to that which we noticed in his Travels in Asia Minor. He is 
sometimes too minute; but more frequently he errs by doing what 
is superfluous. When he comes to a town, he very often gives its 
history, or enters into an account of any peculiar custom that was 
practised there. He also deadens attention by sometimes detain 


more encumbered by followers than the ancient; but the distance | ing the reader from his drift till he reaches the end of his disquis 


to be traversed was very much less, the road was perfectly well | é C qd, U 
| attention: the singular coincidence between natural features and 


sition. On the other hand, the history of the Expedition excites 
national customs as they still exist in nature and the pages of 
Xenopnon, together with the author's sketches from his own tras 
velling-observations, give more life and interest than might have 
been at first supposed. Here is an example from the discussion on 
the passage by the army of Cyrus through Mount Taurus. 

THE CILICIAN GATES. 

The Gilek Béghaz is decidedly one of the most remarkable passes of Taurus. 
The road is carried at first over low, undulating ground, the waters of which 
flow towards the mountains. It enters them with the rivulets tributary to the 
Sarus, which have an Easterly flow; and follows the waters for some distance, 
amid precipitous cliffs and wooded abutments, till they sever the main chain, 
which is composed of a somewhat narrow and rugged belt of limestone reposing 
on schists. ‘The scenery at this point is very grand. Rocky projections, fallen 
masses, and steep, naked cliffs, rise one above the other, till buried in perpetual 
snows. ‘The pass is, however, wide, and would permit of the passage of three 
chariots abreast. Beyond this, the road turns off to the South, up the course 
of a tributary, to the river previously followed. The pathway, carried over 
wooded rocks and hills, gains the head-waters of this second rivulet; an exe 
pansive upland here presents itself, which is the seat of the defences erected by 
the Egyptians. Beyond this the waters flow no longer to the Sarus, but to the 
Cydnus—the river of Tarsus. The pathway follows these, and they soon lead 
to a deep gorge or fissure in another lofty ridge of limestone rocks. This ig 


| the narrowest and most difficult portion of the pass. It is the point to which 


Xenophon’s description applies as just broad enough for a chariot to pass, and 
that would be with great difficulty. ‘This portion of the road bears evident 
traces of ancient chiselling, and must have been widened and repaired by vae 
rious successive invaders ; but large masses of rock have fallen down into the 
stony bed of the waters, and the road is perbaps less feasible in the present day 
than it was in those of Xenophon or Alexander. This pass is now domineered 
over by a ruined castle, apparently belonging to Genoese times. 

Below this pass vegetation becomes luxuriant, and affords abundant evidence 
of a change in climate on the Cilician side of Taurus. At a distance of five 
miles from this rocky gap is a khan, where the road divides itself into two 
brancbes—the one follows the course of the valley and of the tributaries of the 
Cydnus to Tarsus; the other passes over the adjacent heights, and by another 
rocky pass to the valley of the Sarus, and to the modern Adanah. On the 
road to Tarsus are the remains of an ancient causeway ; numerous sepulchral 
grottoes are hewn out of the cliffs; and nearer to Tarsus is a semicircular arch 
or gateway, and a sarcophagus lying adjacent to it. An inscription on this 
part of the road was copied on the occasion of our visit to it. ‘This was the 
road followed by Cyrus and Alexander. 

Beyond this pass the army is described as descending into a large and beauti- 
ful plain, well watered, and full of all sorts of trees and vines; abounding im 
sesame, panic, millet, wheat, and barley. The plain of Cilicia Campestris ig 
indeed almost everywhere remarkable for its fertility and beauty, but especially 
in the vallies of the rivers Cydnus, Sarus, and Pyramus. In its higher pore 
tions it is at present uncultivated, and covered with green sward; amid which 
abound the Christ’s thorn, caper-plant, and mimosa agrestis. Every bere and 
there rises a lonely carob-tree, a teature which distinguishes these plains from 
almost all others in Syria or Asia Minor. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN USAGES COMPARED. 

During these four marches from the Euphrates to Khanfis, the Greeks 
suffered most severely from the snow and from cold; and the last march was 8 
straggling and interrupted one, so that the distance marched could not have 
been greater than what exists, with the difficulties of the road, between Mae 
lasgherd and Kbants., The North wind parched and benumbed the men, which 
caused the priests to make sacrifice to it. The snow was a fathom deep, inso= 
much that many of the slaves and baggage-horses died, and about thirt 
soldiers. Many of the troops contracted trom this exposure a disease, whic 
Xenophon designates as a bulimy, characterized by excessive hunger and faint 
ness. Cheirisophus arrived first at the villages, but the rear did not come up 
the same night. Xenophon had the greatest possible difficulty to bring up the 
stragglers : many had lost their sight by the snow, and others had lost their 
toes by mortification ; some sat down on a spot where vapours issuing from the 
earth had dissolved the snow. ‘The next day Xenophon and the rear came up 
to the villages; and one of his captains, hastening to the village that fell to 
Xenophon’s lot, surprised all the inhabitants, together with their head-man of 
the village, in their houses. Tbe custom of having a bead to each village ig 
the East appears thus to date from a remote antiquity. 

Their houses were under-ground ; the mouth resembling that of a well, bué 
spacious below; there was an entrance dug for the cattle, but the inhabitants 
descended by ladders. In these houses were goats, sheep, cows, and fowls, with 
their young. All the cattle were maintained within doors with fodder. There 
were also wheat, barley, and vegetables; and beer or barley wine in jars, im 
which the malt floated even with the brims of the vessel, and it was drunk or 
sucked up through reeds. ‘This liquor was very strong when unmixed with 
water, and exceeding pleasant to those who used it. This description of & 
village on the Armenian uplands applies itself to many that I visited in the 
present day. ‘The descent by wells is now rare, but is still to be met with 5 
but in exposed and elevated situations the houses are uniformly semi 
subterraneous, and entered by as small an aperture as possible, to prevent the 
cold getting in. Whatever is the kind of cottage used, cows, sheep, goats, and 


| fowls, participate with the family in the warmth and protection thereof. The 
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summer is indeed occupied, in these inhospitable uplands, in laying in stores of 
fuel and provender for the winter; and corn and vegetables are found in them 
in abundance, but the barley-wine I never met with; and time has entailed a 
new evil, that in many places the wandering Kurds force themselves upon the 
sedentary Armenians, to pass the winter by their scanty fires. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From October 11th to October 17th. 
Books. 
The Life of the Reverend Andrew Bell, D.D., LL.D., &c., Prebendary 


of Westminster, and Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham. Com- 
Swed the History of the Rise and Progress of the System of Mutual 
fuition. The first volume by RoBert Soutuey, E:q., P.L., LL.D. 
Edited by Mrs. Sournrey. The two last by his Son, the Reverend 
Cuarves Curmpert SoutHey, B.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Perpetual Curate of Setmurthy, and Assistant Curate and Evening 
Lecturer of Cockermouth, In three volumes. 


Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 
With Designs drawn by himself on wood, and engraved by Epwarp 
Evans. 

This volume contains the Lectures on Painting and Design originally, we be- 
lieve, delivered by Mr. Haypon at the Mechanics Institution, and subsequently 
repeated in various places throughout the kingdom. The first lecture embraces 
an exposition of the lecturer's views of the origin of art, the importance of the 
human figure in design, and the necessity of a standard of form based on ana- 
tomical knowledge, together with a long disquisition as to whether the Greek 
artists dissected. The three next lectures elaborate the only really practical 
topic of the first lecture—the principle of basing historical painting on anato- 
mical knowledge ; intermingled, however, with collateral discussions on taste 
in England, British artists, and so forth. The three remaining lectures of the 
seven treat, first, of “‘composition,”’—placing it, as it seems to us, on rather 
formal grounds; second, of colour, with a disquisition on the invention of oil- 
Painting; and lastly, of invention. 

As a set of discourses addressed to a popular assembly, these Lectures were 





well adapted to answer the purpose of stimulating attention, by the vehemence of | 


the lecturer’s character, which imparts something both of force and fluency to 
his style—by frequent digression to branches of the subject that in some sense 
partake of personal remark, and are more likely to seize upon a mixed audience 
than a calm and reasoning exposition of principles of art—by a bold and un- 


—— 
Introduction, and Prefatory Remarks on the Conduct of the House of 
Peers. By Viscount WELLESLEY. yor : 
[ Viscount WELLESLEY has taken advantage of a republication of his volume 
on Ireland, to append to it an introduction and a preface on late events, The 
refusal of the Lay Lords to vote upon a law question calls from him a pro. 
test against that view of their right, which enabled O'CONNELL to get a re. 
versal of judgment, and which Viscount WELLESLEY on the same grounds 
of squeamisbness was deprived of, when he appealed to the Peers from Lord 
Expon’s decision in the case of Wellesley v. Beaufort. } 
Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Reverend G. W. Moyr. 
comery. Witha Prefatory Address to the English Reader. 
[A neat and cheap reprint of an American work, whose object is to show the 
diabolical character of revenge, and the good eifects of kindness. The book ig 
divided into sections devoted to some particular branch of the subject—as Kind. 
ness and Insanity; each “ illustrated ” by a variety of apposite anecdotes, | 
Souvenirs, Impressions, Pensées, et Paysages pendant un Voyage en Orient, 
Par A. De Lamartine. Nouvelle edition, revue et abregée par E, 
Dusvc, M.D., Maitre de Francais 4 Edimbourg. 
[An abridged edition of LaMARTINE’s celebrated work, neatly got up. } 
ItLustRATED Works AND PRINTS. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Volume VI. 
[ The illustrations of this volume, which contains Kenilworth and The Pirate, 
particularly exemplify the utility of views of places in assisting readers to 
realize the scenes described in Sir WALTER Scort’s fictions. We see Kenil. 
worth Castle and Cumnor Place, not only in their ruined condition, but re. 
stored to their pristine state, as nearly as existing remains and documentary in. 
formation enable the artists to approximate to probable reality ; and the bleak 
and dreary scenery of Zetland and the Orkneys derives from art a charm that 
renders the stern and rugged features of these rocky islands impressive ; their 
wild and desolate aspect harmonizing with the romantic superstitions of The 
Pirate. SvanFieLp and Cot.iys contribute the landscapes for the stee) 
engravings; Harvey, Lauper, Dickes, Dopeson, and other artists, together 
with the Dutchess-Countess of SUTHERLAND, furnishing drawings for the 
wood-engravers: and the sketches of the lady-amateur are among the most 
characteristic and effective of the views, ] 
Forbes Winslow, M.D. Lithographed from Life, by T. H. Macurre. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 20th May, at the Waimate, Bay of Islands, New Zealand, the Wife of the 





hesitating claim of something like infallibility, with broad and not always 
scrupulous attacks upon those, either living or dead, who may happen to differ | 
from the lecturer in opinions on art, or in the conduct of their professional lives. 
Mixed with these things will be found many remarks on art, of varying value, 
but few of them, perhaps, to be received with that unhesitating submission that 
the lecturer would wish to claim fur them. The best, in our opinion, are those | 
where criticism predouminates—as the exhibitive illustrations from the cartoon 
of Christ delivering the keys to Peter, and the knowledge of anatomy in action 
displayed in the Elgin Marbles. } 
Perran-Zabuloe ; with an Account of the Past and Present State of the | 
Oratory of St. Piran in the Sands, and Remarks on its Antiquity. By 
the Reverend Wirt1am Hastam, B.A., Resident Curate. 
[St. Perran or Perran-Zabuloe is an extensive parish on the North coast of | 
Cornwall, very subject to inundations of sand; whence its name of Zabuloe. | 
One church in very ancient times was overwhelmed by this kind of encroach- | 
ment ; the second only escaped a similar fate by being pulled down and rebuilt | 
elsewhere. In 1835, the primitive church was discovered, and brought to light | 
from the sand in which it had been buried: but, such was the interest it excited, | 
that antiquarian zeal, more fatal than time and burial, carried away some of | 
the more curious parts as relics; when those who claimed a nearer interest in it | 
removed the remainder to the Truro Museum, to prevent them from being stolen. | 
Disputes have since arisen among antiquarians touching its age ; some affirming | 
it to be Saxon, others maintaining it to be British, Among those holding | 
this last view, is Mr. Hasiam, the curate of the parish; and this little volume | 
is devoted to maintaining his opinion. The arguments on the main question are | 
rather overlaid, from being mixed up with other matters—such as that the 
primitive British Church is really Asiatic, and was for a long time independent 
of Rome. } 

Points and Pickings of Information about China und the Chinese. By the 
Author of “ Soldiers and Sailors,” &c. With twenty Engravings, from 
Drawings by W. H. Prior. 

[ The reader will get a good enough idea of Points and Pickings, and of the 
character of its author, by imagining a pleasant, “funny,” middle-aged 
eee rather beyond the middle—giving an account of what he 

as read about China and the Chinese to his young friends, and animating it 
by the knowledge derived from an actual visit, or from a fancy so dramatic 
that it produces the same effect. ‘The manner is not always that which one 
associates with the school-room-like gravity of juvenile literature; but its 
force and character excite attention. Neither is the method altogether very 
regular: the reader passes from a summary of Chinese history, chiefly sketched 
in an anecdotical account of some of the Emperors, to an account of opium, 
its nature, uses, and abuses; which leads, of course, to the Opium War; 
whilst that carries us to the character of the Chinese. But this desultory 
way, the author says, is more amusing, and enables him to put more “ points 
and pickings” into his book than be could in any other manner; which is 
probably true. } 

Ballads and other Poems. By Joux G. Wurrtier. 

[This appears to be a selection from the works of an American poet whose 
Rame is not much known in England; and it forms one of the cheap and 
pretty little editions issued by Mr. CLarKe. ‘The contents of the publication 
consist of ballads or tales, Anti-Slavery poems, and miscellaneous verses; of 
which the Anti-Slavery poems are likely to attract most attention, from the 
uncompromising boldness with which Mr. Waitrier assails the Southern sup- 
porters of slavery. Considered as poetry, the productions are fluent, and well- 
sounding ; but they have not sufficient strength or distinctive style to call for 
criticism. ] 

The Star of the Court, or the Maid of Honour and Queen of England, 

Anne Boleyn. By Miss S. Bunspury. 

[This is a memoir of ANNE Boteyn; or rather a sort of commentary on 
her career, to point a moral against female ambition, vanity, and flightiness. 
Nothing new is added to the well-known facts of the life; nor does Miss Bun- 
BURY make any pretensions to research—she avows her obligations to Miss 
Stricktanp and Miss Bencer. The commentorial narrative is elegant, and 
the remarks are just; but the subject has been too thoroughly exbausted 
to admit of anything like novelty. ] 

The Recreation; a Gift- Book for Young Readers. The fifth of the series. 
[This volume pretty well maintains its character for a varied selection of strange 
adventures, striking features of ‘* the earth and animated nature,” and interest- 
ing tales of real life. ‘The books of the year, however, appear to have been less 





fruitful than formerly; and the editor has had recourse to newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, and older publications. | 


The Irish Question Considered in its Integrity. Sccond edition. With an 








Bishop of New Zeananp, of a son. 

On the 5th October, at the Vicarage, Oranborough, Warwickshire, the Wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Wise, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Endon House, near Macclesfield, the Lady of Joun Upton Gasket, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Cotswold House, near Cirencester, Gloucestershire, the Lady of G, 
E. Crarke. Esq., of a son. 

Ou the 11th, the Wife of Mr. E. Cuurton, of Holles Street, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Portland Place, the Countess of Marcu, of a daughter. 

On the 14th, in Park Street, Grosveuor Square, the Lady of Major-General Frepr- 
rick, C.B., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 
On the 18th April, at St. James’s Church, Syduey, WitLtAM Barker Boypatr, Esq., 


| of Caer-Gwrle, Durham, New South Wales, to Mary Puase Brovanton, the elder 


daughter of the Lord Bishop of Australia. 

On the 8th October, at Edinburgh, Wint1am Eustace SHearman, of the Ninety-first 
Argylishire Regiment, to Agnes Crawrourp, the seccnd daughter of the Hon. James 
Wisson, Chief Judge ot Mauritius. 

Ou the 8th, at Litchborough, Northamptonshire, Taomas Hevors Granam, Esq., 
eldest sou of William Graham, Esq., of Abingdon, Berks, to Harrier Exia, second 


| daughter of the late Reverend WriLraM Cuurcna, of Hamptou, Middlesex. 


On the 10th, at Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Roperr Merry, A.M., Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, aud Vicarof Guilden Morden, Cambridgeshire, to Mary- 
ANNE, youngest daughter of the late E. Rees, Esq., of Clifton. 

Oa the 10th, at Wickuor Park, Huon Monraomery Campsetr, Esq., of the Royal 
Scots Greys, son of the Jate Charles Montgomery Campbell, Esq., of Bennington Park, 
Herts, to Isanenra Mariipa, youngest daughter of the late Honourable Robert Kes- 
nepy, and niece of the Marquis of Ailsa, 

On the 14tb, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Honourable Freverrck Pav 
Merauen, eldest son of Lord Methuen, to ANNA Horatia Caroine, only daughter of 
the Rev. Joun and Mrs. Sanrorp. 

On the 15th, at St. Mary’s Church, Fulham, Sir Wrnt1am Boornsy, Bart., of Ash- 
bourv Hall, Derbyshire, to Loutsa Cranstoun, relict of the late Joun ALEXANDER Nis- 
Betr, E-q., of the First Life Guards, aud eldest daughter of the late Frederick Hayes 
Macnamara, Esq. 

On the 15th, at Inverness, Patric Park, Esq., sculptor, Bruton Street, Berkeley 
Square, to Roprya, daughter of Rouexr Carrutuers, Esq., of Inverness. — 

On the 27th, at Paignton, South Devon, Jonn Massy, Esq., of her Majesty's Forty- 
eighth Regiment, son of the late Hon. George Eyre Massy, of Riversdale, ‘Tipperary, 
to Henrtetra Jane, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Bix, C.B., late of her Ma 
jesty’s Forty eighth Regiment. ere 

Lately, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Wiut1am Jenxtns, Esq., of her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Woolwich, to Lovisa Sopxta, second daughter of the late Hon, Sir WiLuiaM 
Oxpnaut Russety, Chief Justice of Bengal, 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th August, at Dosandah, Bengal Presidency, Ricuarp Joun GranaM, Esq, 
eldest sou of Sir Robert Graham, Bart., of Esk, Cum! erland, Lieutenaut Seventy- 
secoud Regiment Native Infantry, and Adjutant to the Ramghur Light Infantry Batta- 
liou ; in his 27th year. 

On the 2ist Sepiember, at Madeira, Lieutenant James Gorpon Cautriexo, eldest 
son of Major-General Caulfield. 

On the Sth October, at Geueva, General Henry Eustace. r 

Ou the 10th, in Saville Row, Anna, Wile of the Rev. Ropert Syxar, Rector of Wal- 
wyn's Castle, ’embrokeshire, aud sister of Sir W. Webb Follett, M.P., Her Majesty $ 
Attorney-General, 

Ou the 10th, Isanenra, the Wife of Sir Georazt Duckett, Bart., and niece of the late 
General Floyd. 

Oo the 10th, at Elwall Hall, Major-General E. R. Cotton. 

Ou the 12th, at Anstey Pastures, near Leicester, Joon Frewen, Esq., youngest soo 
of the late Joun Frewen Turner, Esq., of Cobe Overton Hall, Leicestershire, aud of 
Brickwall House, Northiam, Sussex ; in his 26th year. 

On the 12th, at Blenheim, the Datchess of Martsorover ; in her 47th year. | 

On the 12th, at Thirza Place, Old Kent Road, Estuer, relict of the late WILlIAM 
Haus, Esq. ; in her 97th year. 

On the 13th. at Hinxworth, Herts, the Rev. Jonn Laront,, Rector of the above, 
of St. Aun’s, Sutton Bonnington ; in his 5lst year. 

On the 13th, in the Minster Precincts, Peterborough, MaRtANNE Eire CHARLOTTE, 
Widow of the late Right Rev. Herserr Maxsu, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; 
iv her 70th year, 

On the Ith, in Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, Colonel Sir Samuet GoRDON a4 
ans, K.C.H., Equerry to her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Gloucester ; 1 Dis 
Fath year. J 

Ou the 16th, at the Vicarage, East Brent, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. Witt 
Towry Law. 

Lately, at Stoke Park, Berks, Granvinte Penn, Esq., F.S.A. ; in his 82d year. ft 

Lately, at Hagyerstone, Miss Fanny Honcrort, daughter of the late Thomas Holcro‘t. 
She was the authoress of several works of fiction. 





and 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. Road 
Lee and Co. Manchester, machine-makers -- Scott and Watts, Grauge | re 
Bermondsey, tailors—BHird aud Boak, Commercial Round East, drapers—Mellin ait 
Miller, Weil Street, Upper East Smithfield, soda-water-manufacturers——W. aud “« 
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Cout, Bedlord Row; cficial assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildi 


Oxford, baker. 
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North and South Ockendon, Essex, farmers—Greenfield aud Buscall, 
Blackfriars Road, chair-makers—W. and J. Wild, Oldham, cotton-spinners 
Darton aud Clark, Holborn Hill, publishers— Bailey and Co. Biddulph, Stafford- 

- eoal-merchants—Allan and Co, Nicholas Lane, lithographers—Crowther and 
sare’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ironfounders—Cann and Sanders, Nottingham, attornies 

yc and Wooler, Stockport-upon-Tees, mercers— Porteus and Co. Jamsica, mer- 
ae as far as regards W. Chrystie—Wharton and Co.; datley Carr, Yorkshire, 
scribbling millers ; as far as regards J. Fozard and A. Naylor—Whiteman and Bourne, 
Brenchley, Kent, innkeepers—Mazure and Bertin, Clerkenwell Close, gold-cutters— 
Walter and Whitehurst, Oxford Street, coach-builders —Taylor and Millichamp, Bir- 
mingham, manufacturers of patent axle-pullies— Blomfield and began Brighton, 
upholsterers—Key and Co. Woolwich, manufacturers of patent metallic powder cases, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bat, GvEon, Bath, carpenter, to surreuder Oct. 29, Nov. 26 2 solicitors, Messrs. 
Richards avd Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Drake, Bath; official assignee, Mr. 
jcraman, Bristol. 

INGER, 
an a: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr, 
Johnson, Basinghatl Street. : . fs 

Biesy, James, Liverpool, coach-proprietor, Oct. 29, Nov. 26: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cornthwaite and Adams, Old Jewry Chambers ; Mr. Uornthwaite, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. € ae 

Coat, WitttaM Jonn Jackman, Exeter, grocer, Oct. 22, Nov. 19: solicitors, Ked- 
gell and Co. Lime Street ; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtze!, Exeter. | 

Hare. Tuomas Batt, Coggeshall. grocer, Oct. 25, Nov. 26: solicitors, Messrs. Wire 
and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. : 

Lee, Micuarr and Barnett, Duke Street, Piccadilly, tailors, Oct. 26, Nov. 27 : soli- 
citors, Lewis and Lewis, Ely Place ; official assiguee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Minter, Wiitam, Colchester, builder, Oct. 24, Nov. 26: solicitors, Milne aud Co. 
Temple ; Smithiers and Co. Colchester ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

TaBBERNER, THOMAS, Birmingham, corn-factor, Oct. 29, Nov. 28: svlicitors, Holme 
and Co. New Inn; Bartlett, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Witttams, Henry Davin, Southampton, plumber, Oct. 26, Nov. 27: solicitor, Mr. 
Paterson, Bouverie Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 5, Walker, Luton, cordwainer—Nov. 5. Smith. Sudbury, surgeon—Nov. 5, Jeu- 
kins, Crown Place, Old Keut Road, currier— Nov. 5, Tausley, St. Johu Street, straw- 

lait-dealer— No. 5, Wood, Basinghall Street, woollenfactor—Nov. 8. Graydon, Lime- 
house, ship-chandler—Nov. 8, Donkin, Cambridge. victualler— Nov. 8, G. and W. 
Helder, Clement’s Inn, money-scriveners— Nov. 6, Baxter, Montague Close, South- 
wark, wharfinger—Oct. 24, Hilton and Co. Over Darwen, papermakers—Nov. 14, J., 
W.. and E. Yeardley, Ecclesfield, flax spinners—Nov. 5. Johnston junior and Mauley, 
Whitehaven, sugar-refiners— Nov. 5, Johnston and Co. Whitehaven, bankers. 
CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day uf meeting. 

Nov. 7. Parsons, Upper Eaton Street, starch-manufacturer—Nov. 6, Bees.ey, Wells 
Street, Oxfird Street, wine cooper - Nov. 5, Jenkius, Crown Place, Old Kent Road, 
currier— Nov. 5, Cook, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, silver-cutier—N.v. 5, Waiker, 
Newman Street, auctioneer— Nov. 19, Brand, Stamford Street, livery-stable-heeper— 
Nov. 6, Bedford, Melina Place, Westminster Road, iron-merchaut—Nov. 7. Kitchen, 
Stock port. corn-dealer— Nov. 6, Whittaker, Macclesfield, silk-throwster—Nov. 7, Hun- 
ter, Liverpool, merchant — Dec. 3, Mann, Kingstou-upou-Hull, wine-merchant—Nov. 
14, Craven junior, Rochdale, corn-miller—Nov. 19, Lane, Derby, inukeeper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, un or bet.re Nov. 5. 

M’Divitt, Liverpool, merehant—Tott, Wakefield, aikali manufacturer— Carter junior, 
Waltham, Leicestershire, butcher. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Higginson, Liverpool, pawnbroker ; first div. of 2s. 6d. Oct. 17, or any subsequent 
Tharsiay ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Thomjpson, Liverpool, merchant ; second div. 
of 24d. Oct. 17, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Timmis, 
Longton, Staffordshire, draper ; tirst diy. of 1s. Oct. 17, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Bi tleston, Birmingham—Southern, Birmmgham grocer ; first div. of 8s 62. Oct 
10, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Bitlestouo, Birmingham—Psrsonage, Birming- 
ham, paper-hanger; first div. of 3s. 4d. Oct. 17, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. 
Bittleston, Bumingham—Fletcber, Lose e, Derbyshire, grocer; tirst div. of ds. 9d. Oct. 
10, cr any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Bittlestou, Birmingham— Fle cher Birmingham, 
oilman ; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham —Gi wer junior, 
Leicester, ironmonger ; first div. of 1s. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birnuugham— 
Dean, Hai ergham Eaves, Lancashire, cotton spivner; second aud fival div. of ds, ld 
Oct. 22, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson. Manchester—Wood Heat 
withiu-Saddleworth, woolleu-manufacturer ; first div. of ls. 24d. Oct. 22, or auy subse- 
quent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Mauchester—Ciark, Liverpool, draper; first div. cf 
4s. 10}d. Oct. 22, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Hobsou, Mauchesier—G. and J. 
Wilkinsov, Bishop Auckland, carriers; first div. of 1s. 9d. on uew proofs, Oct. 19, or 
any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upou-Tyne—Jeflerson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyue, victualler, first and final div. of ls. 2d. and 3-othsof a peuuy, Vet. 19, orany 
subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcast e-upon-Tyne— Bell, Newcastle-upou-Ty ue, 
fruiterer ; third and fival div. of $d. in addition to Gs. 4d. previ usly declared, Oct. 19, 
or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upou-Tyne—Poits, Newenstie- 
upen-Tyne, grocer ; second and final div. of 3d. and 7 i0ths of a peuuy, (in addition 
to ls. previously declared,) Oct. 19, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Biker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Hebblewhite, Liverpool, spirit merchant ; first div. of 9d. Oct. 17, 
or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazeuove, Liverpool. 


Friday, Oct. 18. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSULVED. 

Evans and Foden, Chorlton-upon- Medlock, Lancashire, brewers — Bolton and Ward, 
Leeds, cl.th-dressers— Porteous and Co. Kingston, Jama ca, merchauts ; as far as re- 
gards W. Chrystie- Kay and Wilson, Kingstou-upon-Huall, }rinters—Etheridge aud 
Sons, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, hop merchauts—Phillips and Co. Bristul, biass founders ; 
as far as regards J. St. J. Hayward—Robinson aud Co. Bristol, milliners—T. and C. 
Shirley, Chart, Kent, tarmers—J. and §. Bower, Boto!ph Lane—Kuight aud Wood- 
ward, Birmingham, printers— A. and J. Sykes, Manchester, pawubrohers—S.aua R.A. 
Plant, merchants—Morton and Wvod, Mauchester, oil-me:chants—Haivey and Co. 
Fenning’s Wharf, Tooley Street, potatu-salesmen—Lemon and Moore, Juhu’s Row, 
St. Luke's, butchers. 


Pp. § Sandle, 
Broadwall, 
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BANKRUPTS. 
_Curquer, Wititam, Blackfriars Road, saddier, to surrender Oct. 29, Nov. 30: soli- 
citor, Mr. Nind, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Follett, Sam- 
brook Court. 
Foorxer, Ropert, Lymington, eabinet-maker, Oct. 30, Dec. 4: solicitors. Messrs. 
Pownall aud Cross, Staple lun; official assizuee, Mr. Jobuson, Basinghall Strect. 
Hint, Wittiam, Woolwich, builder, Oci. 29, Dee. 4: solicitor, Mr. Hughes, Chapel 














solici- 


Dec. 5: 
Turquand, Cole- 


Perkins, Butsevs, and Wooney, SaRaH, Stamford, drapers, Oct. 
tors, Messis Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. 
man street. 

Ricuarnson, WinniamM, Newcastle upon-Tyne, glass maunfacturer, Oct. 31, Dec. 9: 
solicitors, Messrs. Shaw and Newstead, Ely Place id Mr. Walters, Neweastie-upon- 
Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upou-Tyne. 

ogkks, CusRces, Bishopsgate Street Within, saddler, Oct. 29, Nov 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Morris aud Co. Moorgate Street Chambers; official a-signee, Mr. Jolson, 
Basivghall Street. a 
PO tc é THomas senior, Minto Street, Bermondsey, woo!-mannfacturer, Oct. 25, Nov. 
- * solicitur, Mr. Burbidge, Hatton Garden ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street, a DIVIDENDS. 
Pca 12, Dethick, Temple Street, Whitefriars, lime-merchaut — Nov. 19. Drew, 
Sennen nett Regent Square, victualler—Nov. 8, Phillips. Biook Street, Hanover 
Caey en enrPet-warehousemin—Nov, 9, Austin, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, apothe- 
Bens tgs and W. Fenner, Fenchureh Street, merchauts Nov. 9, Miller, 
8, Bare) sigs ew Koad, engine manufacturer—Nov. 9, Wood. Oxtord, surgeon— Nov. 
Old Bh hh nao Street, Southwark, cheesemonger — Nov. 9. Lawrence. Crowu Court, 
9. Fi oa Street, merchaut—Nov, | 19, Heathorn, Abchureh Lave, shipownuer— Nov, 
Novfolk. a Thame, Oxt isl 2 5 g r—Nov. 22, Oxley jumwor, King’s Lyon, 
Thor ao 13, Askam, Kuottingley, Yorkshire. lime-buruer—Nov. 12, 
a eo — Yorkshire, scrivener—Nov, 15, Male, Lanteyglos by Cameliord, Cora- 
ia ng ov. 15, Green, Exeter, eugineer— Nov. i2, Barker, Mauchesier, drug- 
ist—Nuy. 4, Bruomhead, Birmingham, merchaut—Nov i2. Bate aud Co. Rugeley, 
Staffordshire, brewers, ia 














7, CERTIFICATES, 

Newt yy armed unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day uf meeting. 

Sufalk. nats: vommercial Road, Lambeth, timber-merch ant—Nov. 11, Ciough, Eye, 
, apothecary—Nov, 8, Williams, Faringdon, Berkshire, grocer— Nov. 3, Aruatt, 

—Nov. 9, Trutch, Barkham Terrace, Southwark, cluna-clay-merchaut— 





Frevertck Arnoip, Homer Street, St. Marylebone, clothier, Oct. 26, | 





Nov. 8, Whitmarsh George Street, Hanover Square, hotel-keeper—Nov. 9, Bright, 
Wigmore Street, victualier—Nov, 8, White, Bath, music-seller —Nov. 12, J. and D. 
Sugden, Huddersfield, faney-cloth. mavufacturers— Nov. 14, Forth, Nottingham, hatter 
—Nov. 26, Tobias, Birmingham, factor. 
Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 8. 
Mackeuzie and Ca, Liverpool, ship-brokers. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Nash and Gardiner, Exeter, drapers; first div. of 7s. 4d. and first div. of 1s. 8d. on 
the sepurate estate of Nash, on any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Hayward, Castle Hedingham, Essex, innkeeper; first div. of 9d. any Wednesday; Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cooper, Stoney Lane, Southwark, wheelsright; first 
div. of 3s. 6d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cieverley, Calne, 
Wiltshire, builder; second div. of 7s. 6d. Oct. 23, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. 
Acraman, Bristol—Beunett, Mauchester, calico printer; third div. of 63d. Oct. 22, 
or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Stanway, Manchester—Lamb, Pilkington, Lauca- 
shire, calico printer; first and final div. of 1s. 64d. Oct. 22, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Fraser, Mauchester— Meredith, Liverpool, linendraper; first div. of 3s. 24d. Oct. 
23, and every following Weduesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATION. 
Common, R., Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, mason, Oct. 25. Nov. 15. 


) PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 























(Closing Prices.) 


















| Saturday| Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
~ } ! 
3 per Cent. Consols Lon 1003 100} 993 1004 1003 100% 
Ditto for Account ... +. | 1003 | 1093 99g | 1004 | 100¢ | 100% 
3 per Cents. Reduced .. exd.) 99% 99% 993 | 99% 994 
3} per Ceuts Reduced. 1023 ex: 1023 102 | 102% | 102 1023 
Loug Annuities ...6.-es000+-] —— |12b exd 124 | 125 | 12 12k 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ..... 206 exd.} 206 205t | 2054 | 206 205 
Insiia Stock, 104 ..cceee.eee. | 289 | —— 2834 ‘poe 2874 287¢ 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. p. diem 77 pm. | 47 aa. | 9 | 73 
[udia Bonds, 3¢ per cent..... | |} 94pm. | — | — -— 95 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) | 

























































London Joint Stock. ....06 
National of Iieland....... 
Natioual Provincial... 
Provincial of Ireland... 


Alabama (Sterling).....dp.Ct.) 804 {| Mexican ......- 5p. Ct.] 34t 
Austrial ..cccccccece 5 o— 1154 |, Ditto (Deferred) o— 158 
Belgian ....ccsceccessceed = 104 |! Michigan......0-.ee0+006 — —: 
Brazilian...... 5 — 85t |, Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
Suenos Ayres... 6 — | 37 | Neapolitan ......00.00.5 — — 
Cuba.... 6 — — || New York (1858).......5 — — 
Chiliau.. . 6 — — Ohid. e.crccccsccee 6 — 90 
6 — 14¢ || Pennsylvania . 5 — — 
3 — | Peruvian.... 6 — | 25¢ 
24 — 62% Portuguese ...... i— 84 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 932 Ditto (Couverted) . w“—- 50 
Freuch .. soussraee = j| RusSian o.c.ccccccessreeDd —= 118% 
DittO ....cc.ccscessccccee? — — | Spanish.... . 5 23% 
Indiana (Sterling) ...06.3 — | 37 | Ditto .....eesecee at — 35 
[llinois eoecee 6 — 38 |_- Ditto (Passive)... .c..csceccsces 6 
Kentue sutoececnene == 93 | Ditto( Deferred) .... 14 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — — | South Carolina .... —_ 
Maryland (Sterliug) ....5 — 64} | United States Bank ..... 265. 
Massachusetts (Sterling) — a——— FY Virginia. ecccecsecseose — 
SHARES. : 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Banxs— 
Bilan0sescoccvcescesssoccsss] == Australasian......-. eececoces 48 
Brazitiau Imperial.......-0..| —— British North American... 434 
Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) . ° 12 Colonial ...... ee retccres 
British lron......eee- e —_— Londou and Westminster. 


Candouga .. 

Cobre Copper ..cecseccoceeee 
Raitways— 

Ediuburgh and Glasgow. 














Eastern Counties ....66 13} Union of Australia.... | 
Grand Jauction .. cocceee|) — Union of Londum ....0-..eeee 12¢ 
Great North of Eugland.,.... 125 Dockxs— } 
Great Western... 2.0.6... “e 145 East and West India ....0..6.) 138 


Loudvun teeeeeer 

St. Katherine o....cece . 

MIsceLLaANgous — | 

Australian Agricultaral.,....! 

3ritist) American Land......./ 

Canada «oie cccccececcsdsscest 
a 





Liverpool and Mauchester eteee 
Loudon aud Brightou .. 
Loadou and Biackwall.. 
Loudon aud Greeuwich......- 9} 
London aud Birmiugham..... 
Loudon aud Croydon cesee oe 164 
Manchester aud Leeds -- lllexn. 













BMG . ccccocsceneeae 103 | 
South-eastern avd Dover....- 40% \ | 
South-western.......5. ‘ 7 3t South Australian. F 


Van Diemeu’s Laud. 


METALS 


York aud North Midland.....' 109 





BULLION. 




















. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31.17s. Sd. (Copper, British Cakes.perton 841,0s- to 0 0@ 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., O 0 Iron, British Bars ....ccseceee 515 O0— 0 08 
Mexic.n D €S.cc0 cecceceoce O 6 10 Lead, British Pig —v oe 
Silverin Bars, ndard,.. o 0 0 Steel, Enyglish........ —0o 00 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 18. 
S s. Ss. s. 8. 3 eo 
Wheat, Red New40 10 44 34 to 36 Maple..e-.+- 341035, Oats, Feed . .2ito22 
Wiek ccccaae Oana Ae White..... -34. 3 Fine .. . 22..¥3 
Old .. 42... 4 3a Boilers...-... 36 03h Poland. ...23. 24 
White 46 2. 50 -- 60) Beans, Ticks ... 30 .. 32 Fine..... 25... 26 
Fine....c.ee. S2- 54 Fine. .cccccee 60 .. 66] Old......0- 2.-84 Potato... ....24..25 
StpertineNew 50 .. 54: Peas, flog.... 32 ..33 Harrow. 33 2.35 Fine cece 23 0. 26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


For the present Week. 


Ver Quarter (Imperial!) of England and Wales 
f ee 5s . 203. Od , Rye 


Wheat ...... 46s Gs. 43, Wheat. 


Rarley. 3 | Barie 
Oats 2... 













7 Oats .. 





be Week en 


, ot. 12 
+. 64 —Rye, 37s. 


—Beans, 36s. lid—Peas, 34s, Od, 


ing 
lod. 





PROVISIONS, 
BUTTER— Fest Fresh, 14s. Od. per doz. 
Carlow, 31. 14s. to 41. 8s. percwt. 


FLOUR. 
per sack 40s. 
3 — 40 


| 
to 45:. 





— 35 | BACON, Sma!! Old, per cwt.... Os.te Os, 

-- 3 CHEE eshire .. 42s.to 74s, 

Os.to Os. | Derby ie 50s.to Sta, 

Os. to Os, HAMS, York €8a.to 70s, 
B EGGS, Fren 7 


Sle. 4d. per cwt. 




















HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPE 
Hay, Good...cccccccccee 1005... LLOs ...00 SOeics 18S cncee CGiuee CBiseese Ge 
Interior. 90 «. 9 -« 0. 0 . e 
New. Qo. 0 © 
Clover..... : 





Wheat Stra 





Kent Pockets 
Choice Ditto... 
Sussex Pock 





BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. 








LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.® 
o 3s, Od. tu 3s, 6d. cove, 8. C40 Bs GO. Oe ES 
2 30 ., 3.6 8 @ wa 8 8 . @ 
2 34 eo @ 4 oe Be @ 0s) BB cee 6 8 
. 2 SS. 64 2 wx S.4 we 4 ©, son S oO 
Lamb ..cccescccee Om oe @ Bon 0 st’ @ a @ ORO a VF @ 

* To sink theodal—per 8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. Ca - 
Beasts. Sheep. alves igs. 
Friday 82h .. or 30 


3,528 





Monday .eececece 
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TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 

DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH. are intended to 

Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No, 272, Wapping. as 

under—THE DUNDEE. Capt. Krop, Wednesday, Oct. 

93d, at 10 Morning. THE LONDON, Capt. Ewina, 
Wednesday. Oct. 30th, at 12 Noon. 

FARES, with Provisions: Main Cabin, 3/. 10s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabiu, 2/. 5s. ; Steward’s 
Fee, 1s. 6d.—Childrenu under 13 years of age, half fare. 

Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats. Goods received, Berths secured, and In- 
formation obtained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Offices, No. 18, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbury; or at the 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 





NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR DISTRICT 
SURVEYORSHIPS. 
Orrice oF MeTropontTaNn Bornvines, 
3, Trafalgar Square, 15th Ocroger, 1844. 

TOTICE is hereby given, that the 

Examiners appointed by and in pursuance of 
the Metropoiitan Buildings Act, are prepared to RE- 
CEIVE from persons desirous to obtain a Certificate of 
Qualification for the office of District Surveyor, APPLI- 
CATIONS to be EXAMINED. 

Such applications must be accompanied by a Pre- 
liminary Statement, according to the course of Exami- 
nation pre-cribed in the Rules for that purpose ; copies 
of which, aud any other information on the subject, may 
be had at the Office of Metropolitan Buildings, or on 
applicition to Mr. Weae, Architectural Bookseller, 59, 
High Holborn. 

Immediately upon the receipt of such statements, the 
Examivers will proceed to consider the same; and as 
s00u as possible thereafter, proceed with the Examination 
of the parties by whom they may be sent, according to such 
arraugements as may be found best calculated to enable 
them to pass their Examinations without delay; regard, 
however, being had to the order iu which their réspective 
statements shall have been received. 

Yotice of such arrangements will be given to the par- 
ties, either at their respective places of address, or per- 
sonally, upon application at the Office of Metropolitau 
Buildings. 

The last day for receiving preliminary statements for 
the present Examination will be the 6th day of No- 
vember Next. 

Subsequent Examinations will be held in the months 
of January 
—_ as shall be appointed, of which due notice will 

e@ given. ARTHUR SyMoNDs, 
Registrar of Metropolitan Buildings. 


OLLEGE 























for CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
and of GENERAL SCIENTIFIC and PRAC- 
TICAL EDUCATION. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K,G., &e. 
CuatrMEN oF Counctn. 

His Grace the Duke of RICHMOND, K.G., &e. 
The Most Noble Marquis of TWEEDDALE, K.T., &c. 
Deputy CuatrMen. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON, 
Sir CHARLES LEMON, Bart. 

The Education given in this College is intended for 
young men who are to be employed iu situations where 
science is practically applied, such as the profession of 
Architect and Civil Engineer, that of Surveyor, the Ma- 
Magem:eut of Plantations and Estates, Mining, aud Su- 
perintendence of Works carried on by Machinery. It 
will also be found highly useful tothe future emigrant, or 
to those proceeding to the Colonies with Military or 
Naval Appointments. 

The branches consist of Mathematics, Chemistry, Ar- 
chitecture and General Construction, Surveying; the 
latter taught by practical Professors and by visits to 
aoe works and actual surveys. A roomof machinery, 
driven by a steam-engine, (presented to the College by 
his Grace the President,) is arranged for the students to 
learn manipulation; aud also a foundry and smithy ou 
the premises, with every conveuience for executing the 
works belouging to this department. 

Miveralogy and Geology will be taught, to complete 
the student's acquaintauce with the substances used iu 
the Arts. 

Classical Instruction is provided for the junior stu- 
dents. Modern Languages, Drawing, &c. are within 
reach of all. A strict attention is paid to the moral 
habits of the students by the Principal. the Rev. Moroan 
Cowrr, M.A., Senior Wrangler in 1839, formerly a Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and s ibsequently 
Moderator in 1843, who resides within the College. j 

Religious instruction and a careful regard to orderly 
reverential behaviour is in the Principal's immediate pro- 
Vince; and he will pay the most careful attention to this 
important matter, 

Further intormation to be sought 
the Principal, at the College. 

By order of the Council. 

Putney, 14th October 1844. 








from the Reverend 


April, July, and October, or at such other | 


HIRT-COLLARS.—The advantages of 
kK WELCH and MARGETSON’S REGISTERED 
SHIRT-COLLAR consist in its fitting closer to the veck, 
and retaining its shape a greater length of time when in 
wear, combined with a greater degree of comfort and 
durability than ordinary collars, being made entirely of 
linen. Each collar bears the name of Wetcu and Mar- 
eetson. To be had of most of the respectable Hosiers. 
Prices—No. 1 quality, 12s. per dozen; No. 2, 15s.; 
No. 3, 18s. 





WALKER’S NEEDLES 
@ (by Authority the QuzeNn’s Own) have large 
eyes, easily threaded, (eveu by blind persons.) and im- 
proved poiuts, temper, and finish. Each paper is la- 
belled with a likeness of her Majesty or his Royal High- 
ness Prince ALBERT, in relief on ec loured grounds, 
Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks and eyes, 
steel pens, &c., for shipping. These needles or peus for 
the home trade are sent free, by post, by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of thirteen peuuy stamps for every 
shilling value. H. Warker, Manultacturer to the Queen, 
No. 1, (late 20,) Maiden Laue, Wood Street, Cheapside, 
London. 


UPERIOR Winter WatERPROOF 
Wrappers, Outstpe GARMENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
SHOOTING JACKETS, &c.—An extensive variety of 
the above in new and greitly-improved materials (iu 
lieu of the unsightly and vulgar Tweeds) now ready; 
of BERDOE’S well-known and much-approved 
INTILATING FROCKS for all Seasons, guaranteed 
to «xclude any rain whatever. As winter approaches, 
attention is again invited to the advertiser's VENTI- 
LATING WATERPROOF, which renders any garment 
thoroughly impervious to rain. This fact is blished 
beyond all contradiction by more than six years’ exten- 
sive aud most suecessful trial. W. Bexpor, Tailor, Water- 

proofer, &e. 69 Cornhill (North side). 
URS.—IMPORTANT NOTICE 
| =to PURCHASERS.—The Proprietors of the _UD- 
SON’S BAY FUR WAREHOUSE, Argyll Rooms, 246, 
Regent St., consider it necessary, forthe protection of the 
Public, to state explicitly that they have no other Es 
TABLISHMENT, or Branca Estapit-HMENT, in this country; 
and that they cannot be auswerable for the quality of 
any Fars purchased elsewhere, lut they would suggest 
to buvers the propriety of their calling at the ARGYLL 
ROOMS before they complete their purchases, where any 
information as to the quality or value of Furs will be 
readily aff rded. The Proprietors would direct attention 
to a varied collection of splendid and magnificent novel- 
ties, Which they have just introduced, under the highest 
patronage, among which ‘* THe Czartna,’’ ‘f THE Poura 
Pentsse,”’ ‘ Tae Marquise Pe.exine, Murr, and 
Fiovnce,”’? and the ‘* SpantsH Mantinsa,’’? described 
in the following Advertisements, especially deserve the 

consideration of the fashionable world. 

CHARLES COOK, Acting Proprietor. 
Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 


FNHE FUR.CZARINA.—This superb 

i Dress, formed of the soft and lustrous Fur Seal, is 
the most magnificent specimeu of Wiuter Costume ever 
invented. It is exceedingly elegant in form, and no de- 
scription can covvey a correct idea of the surpassing rich- 
ness of the Fur. It is justly termed ‘* The Novelty of 
the Season,’’ and may vow be seen at the HUDSON'S 
BAY FUR WAREHOUSE, Argy!! Rooms. 246, Regent 
Street ; ora Specimen will be f{ rwarded, on approba- 
tiou, to any part of the country, on application to Mr. 
CHARLES COOK, Hudson's Bay Far Warehouse, 
Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 


VHE FUR POLKA PELISSE.—This 
graceful and luxurious Habit, composed of the 
richest Velvet, lined and trimmed with the choicest Furs, 
displays the figure to the yreatest advautage. The Sleeve 
is of the most elegant formation, and allows the arm to 
be disengaged oreuveloped with the greatest facility. It 
may now be seen at the HUDSON'S BAY FUR WARE- 
HOUSE, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street; ora Speci- 
men will be forwarded, on approbation, to any part of 
the country, on application to Mr. CHARLES COOK, 
Hadson’s Bay Fur Warehouse, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent 
Street. 





also 




















rEXHE FUR MARQUISE PELERINE, 

MUFF, and FLOUNCE.—These articles of Cos- 
tume form a maygnificeut Fur Suit, avd have the most 
brilliant effectthat cau be eonceived. The revival of the 
’elisse having caused Fur Fiounces to be universally 
adopted by the higher circles, they are now to be seen, 
in combination with the above elegant novelties, manu 
factured in every width, and iu every variety of Far, at 
the HUDSON’S BAY FUR WAREHOUSE, Argyll 
Rooms, 246, Regent Street; or Specimeus will be tor- 
warded, ou approbation, to any part of the country, on 
application to Mr. CHARLES COOK, Hudson’s Bay 
Fur Warehouse, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 





COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew's 
Square, Edinburgh; London Office, 61 A 
Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccieves and QuEENSBERRY. 
VICE- PRESIDENTS, 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M, M. Chrichtou, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour, 
Meuzies 


Moorgate 


Manager 


Assurance Society 


toBERT Curistie, 
The leading principle of this Mutua 
is, th it the whole Profits are divisible am ng the Poliey- 
holders every three years. Ip illustration of the eminent 
success which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additions made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum on the sum assured and on the 
vested bonus 
Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
March 1842, will, if it become a cloim during the 
resent year, be entitled to 1,297); or if effected on or 
before the ist March 1843, to 1,275/.; and so on as re 
gards other Policies. 
The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260 001 Z., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course 








steady and increasing prosperity. 
No other Life Assur ince lustitution whatever can war- 
Fantably hold out greater advantages to parties Asaurinz 
Wi.wttam Coon, 
Agent for London, 


than this Scciety does. 
61 A, Moorgate Street, 


Oeeeeneneeneenr 


FPL FUR SPANISH MANTILLA.— 

3 This wonderfully improved modification of the 
Spanish Cardinal of last Season, is admirably adapted 
for the Promenade, the Carriage, or the Opera. Tt isex 
ceediugly becoming, comfortable, and coavenieut, and 
may be seen mannfsetured in every variety of Fur at the 
HUDSON'S BAY FUR WAREHLOUSE, Argyll Rooms, 
246, Regeut Street ; or specimens will be forwarded, ou 
approbation, toany partot the country, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES COOK, Hudsou's Bay Fur Warehouse, 
Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 


NTUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. | 
per Imperial Gallon. THomas Nunna d Sons, 
and Oil Merchauts, (up Thirty-two 
Years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lincolns 
Iun,) 19, Great James street, Bedford Row, contideutly 
recommend the above OIL to the Public. It 
clear and brilliant light, perfectly free from smell ox 
smoke, does not corrode the Lamps nor congeal in the 
Coldest Weather, and will be fonnd to answer all the 





rocers irds of 





gives a 


Sold 


——— ey 
yee IN COLD WEATHER 

EDWARDS’ PATENT FIREWOOD. Cong. 
dently recommended as the cheapest inventioa for light. 
ing Fires. Requires only one Fourth the Time, no paper 
ho shavings, no watching. EVERY FAMILY SHOULD 
USE IT. Sold by all Respectable Oilmen and Grocers 
at Four for One Penny. 18, Wharf Road, City Road, ’ 
pa a lM Dayan 
peer JN AND ABBOTT'S PALR 

ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen. 
tury, and is so strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Country to Invalids and others for its touical properties 
can be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. Assory, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street: 
or from D. Lippte, 67, Princes Street, Leicester $ 


4 a] ’ na 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre, 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth ang 
Ladies and Geutlemen, by the occasional use of the P4, 
TENT ST. JAMES’S CHEST EXPANDER, which 
is light, simple, easily employed outwardly or invisibly, 
without bands beneath the arms, uncomfortable egg. 
straint, or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by 
Mr. A. BINYON, 40, Tavistock Street, Strand, Loudog: 
or full particulars on receiving a Postage Stamp. é 
H ARVEY’S FISH SAUCEX~ 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having 


numerous 

















complaints from Families who are imposed upon jy 
Spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of * Wirittam Lazeypy" 
ou the back, in addition to the front label used 
many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH LAZENBY.” 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AX. 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiay 
care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
tor Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and ij 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 


> 


Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 





FIDDLE AND PRINCE ALBERTS 
PATTERN PLATE. —A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, Loudon, 
opposite the Bank of England.—The best wrought SIL 
VER SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per 
onuce; the Prince Albert's Pattern, 7s. 6d. per ounce, 
The articles may be had lighter or heavier, at the same 
price prr ounce, 





























The Fiddle. oz. 8. d. L. 8,d.j Prince Albert’s. oz.3.d. Ls, 
i2 Table Spoonss0at7 2.. 10 150/12 Table Spoons 40at7 € 5 
| 12 Des-ert ditto 20 72. 7 34/12 Dessert ditto 265 76.. 
} 12 Table Forks. 30 7 2..10150/ 12 Table Fork-.40 76.. 15 
| 2D rtditto 20 72.. 7 34/12 Dessertditto26 76.. 915 
| 2GravySpoonsl0 72. 3118! 2GravySpoonsil2 76.. 410 
1 Soup Ladie. 10 72.. 311 A LSoupLadle. 12 76. 410 
4Sauceditto. 10 78.. 3168] 4Sauceditto .12 $0., 6 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt strong)! O¢| 4 Salt Spoons(stronggilt) @ 2 
J Fish Slice... 2100) 1 Fish Slice... eee 316 
12 Tea Spoons. + 3168/12 TeaSpoons . - 5 
1 Pair Sugar Tc « 0150 | 1 Vair Sugar Tongs ..... 1 5 





| STOPPING DECAYED TEETH 

Price 4s.6d. Patronized by Her Masesrty, His 
Royal Highness Prince Apert, and Her Royal Highuess 
the Dutchess of Kent. MR. THOMAS’S SUCCEDA- 
NEUM, for STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. however 
large the Cavity. It is placedin the Tooth in a soft state, 
without auy pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for muny years, reudering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of dec: All persons can 
use MR, THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM themselves 
with ease as full directions are enclosed. Prepared ouly 
by Mr. Thomas Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, Price 4s. 6d. aud can besent by post. Mr. 
Tromas continues to supply the Loss of Teeth oa his new 
system of Seif-adhesion, without springs or wires. This 
method dves not require the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, or any painful operation whatever, At home from 
LL till 4. 


TNE Lap ah . 

[ NTERESTING TO LADIES— 
& To Messrs. ROWLAND aud SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den, London. 

Perey Place, Landport, Portsmouth, 4th April 1444, 

GentLemex—!I thinkit but an act of justice to inform you of the 
benetit I huve derived from the use of your admirable Macassar 0i 
About six months ago I found my hair getting daily more 
and thin, and much discoloured from a practice I had adopted of 
wetting it continually ; fearing that I should lose it entirely, and 
hearing of the eflicacy of your Macassar Oil, I have for some 
pa-t constantly u-ed it, and the resultis, that my hair is now per 
fectly restored, an | much improved in appearance and colour, have 
ing become thick, dark, and glossy; it also curls freely hout 
the use of paper, which it never did b:fore. To all my friends I 
have warmly recommended your Macassar Oil as an excellent re 
storative and preservative for the hair. As I have an objection to 
see my name in print, I beg you will not publi-h it ; 
at liberty to show this letter, or make any other use you pl 
it, and refer applicants to me, if necessary, in proof of the efficacy 
of your Macassar Vil. Your obedient servant, eoceretee 

ROWLAND’'s MACASSAR OLL preserves aud repro- 
duces the Hair; prevents it from falling off or turaing 
Grey; changes Grey Hair to its Original Colour; frees it 
from Scurf and Dandriff; and makes it beautilully soft 
and curly. Ask for ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’ *,? All 
others are Frau iulent Counterfeits. 


























Loudon, Just Published, the lth Edition, Price 28. 6d. 
iree by post, 3s. 6d. 
TENUE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
Debility, &e. By R. and L. Perry aud Co. Sur 

yeons, London, Published by the Authors, aud Sold at 
their Residence; also by Srranae, 21, Pateruoster Row, 
Hannay aud Co. 64, Oxtord Street, London. z 

‘ The peispicuous style in which this book is written, 
aud the valuable hints it conveys, cannot fail to recom: 
mend it toa careful perusal.’”’— Era. 

‘This work should be read by all who value health 
and wish to enjoy life, forthe truisms therein contained. 

Kurmer’s Journal, 

The Corpiay Baim or Syrracum is a stimulant and 
revovator im all Spasmodie complaints. Nervous 
Debiity, Todigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are 
gradually and impereeptibly removed by its use, and the 
whole system resiored to a healthy state of orgauizatlon. 
in bottles, Price Lls.and 33s. Perry’s Parttyig 





purposes of Sperm Oil at two-thirds the cost for the Solar Specilic Pills have long been used as the most certala 


Lamp. It is tar more durable, cleauly, and economical, 
than the Common Fish Oil, which corrodes and spoils the 
Lamp. T. N. and Sous would draw attention to their | « 


much-admired Composite Caudles, which give a brilliant | blood, fet 
other deleterious drags, and may be takeu with safety 
without interference with or loss of time from busivess, 


light without suufling, 10s. 64. per dozen pounds ; also 
their much-admired Margarine Wax Lights, 188.5; and 
their Plated Wick Sperm and Finest Wax Candles, 27s, i 


per dozen pounds, 





remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 


Evuptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 
fisavrecable aflections, the result of an impure state of the 
These Pills are perfectly free from mercury 20) 





Sold in boxes, 





tnd can be relied upou in every insté 


at 2s, 9d., 4s. Od., and ils, by all Medicine Vendors, 
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_——_—_- 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLER. 
‘ Ou Thursday Next, fep. Svo. 6s. cloth, 
RACTARIANISM NOT of GOD: 
Sermons. By the Rev. Cuartes B. Tayter, M.A. 
Rector of St. Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer of St. } ary’s, 
Chester: Author of ‘* Records of a Good Man's Life,’ 
&e. By the Same Author, recently Published, 
MARGA RE or the Pearl. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
DURA MELDER; a Story of Alsace. By Mera 
SanpeR. A Translation, Edited by Mr. TaytEr. Fep. 





is 
0. 78. ' 
on : LonemaN, Brown, Green, aud Lonamans. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Two thick volumes, quarto, Pi ice Jl, 3s. boards, 
OYAL DICTIONARY, French and 
R English, and English and French, 
By Professors FLEm1ne and Tresrns. 

This elaborate work, which has occupied the Editors 
vear 1835 till the autumn of 1843, coutains all 
: both the English aud French languages, all 
the technical terms of the Arts aud Sciences, including 
Architecture, Commerce, Manufactures and Chymistry 
—proverbs, Adages, familiar and popular Phraseology, 
the language of the Historian, the Poet, the Artist, the 
Man of the World, and the Merchant, pointing out to 
what particular style each word of the two languages 

rperly belongs; following with scrupulous fidelity the 
defivitions and examples given by the Academy, supply- 
jug the Evglish equivalents, and propounding and re- 
solving all the grammatical difficulties of both languages. 
The tact that 1,550 words have been added uuder the 
Jetter A alone, with 5,000 new definitions, and many 
thousands of examples in support of them, will enable 
the public to form some opinion as to the merits of the 
work. F. Dinurand Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
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HIGHLAND SCENERY. 
Just Published, in 4to. handsomely bound in morocco, 
Price 2/. 2s. and 1d. ils. 6d.; 8vo. 12. 1:. 
ORFARSHIRE ILLUSTRATED; 
being Views of Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
With Descrip- 


Antiquities, and Sceuery iu Forfarshire. 
tive aud Historical Notices, 
By the Rev. Davin Arnor, Minister of the High Church 
, Edinburgh. 
PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Arbroath Abbey and Town, 
Bel! Rock Lighthouse, 
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Brechin and Round Tower. Kinnaird Cast 
Br ty Castle—( amperdown. | Mains and Me 
r Angus—Forfar. M o-e—I 








en, Guthrie, & Glammis | Ked Ca 





astles &e. & 
“The characteristics of this pictorial illustration of 
Forfarshire, a country rich in picturesqne beauty and 
antiquarian interest, are local fidelity in the views, and 
copious mmformatiou in the descrip ive notices; and to 
those who prefer facts unadorned, whether in a verbal o1 
graphic shape, these homely and faithful illustrations 
will be acceptable. The plates, fifty in number, embrace 
some of the most stiiking features of scenery both coast 
and inland, ruins, aud avcient castles. Asa work of art 
they are very creditable.’”’— Spectator. 





» 
VIEWS AT DUNKELD AND BLAIR ATHOLL. 
With Descriptive Lilustrations, 

Embracing all thos 
sence of the Queen and Prince Albert. 
are the following: 

holl Hou 
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aymouth Ca cn. 
Highl nd Gam the Anni- 
hedral versvry of the Battle of Ban- 


nockburn, 
Loch Tummel and Falls of th 


Bruar. 


eld Cathedral. 
r Dunkeld, 
Bridge. | 
&e, &e, &e. 
Eugiaved by Gershom Cummine, Dundee. 
To be had of the princiyal Book and Printsellers, 
In two handsome vols. Svo. 24s. cloth, 

YONTRIBUTIONS, BLOGRAPHI- 
VW CAL, LITERARY, aud PHILOSOPHICAL, to 
the ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


By Joun Foster, 
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scenes now hallowed by the pre- | 


render it fit for every age, and for every Library.” 











wr of ‘* Essays on Decisiou of Character,”’ &c. &c. 





_ “In all the higher and more permanent qualities of 
intellect, in their largeness of view, penetrating subtlety 
of thought, deep insight into human nature, and sym- 
pathy with the nobler and more lofty forms of spiritual 
exisience, they will be found eminently worthy of the 
gevius of their author, and subservient to his permanent 
lepute. ’— Extract from Preface. 

 Wenecd not add, that the ‘ Contributions’ of John 
Foster, are in the highest degree deserving of general 
perusal.”’—Morning Chronicle. ‘ 

“Apart trom their intrinsic merit, they carry us back 
e just passed, and have an effect similar to re- 

“es oF youth.’’— Spectator. 
iese Volumes well deserve t 
s of Macaulay, J 
‘ Edinburgh Review. 
. We have derived ‘such fullness of gratification and 
rofit also from the charming volumes, that we are 
us tu make our readers share it with us.’’—Vuxcon- 




















class with the Contri- 
‘firey, and Sydney Smith, to the 
—Patrivt. 










,_ | the preseut appearance of the ‘ Contributions’ will 
be a cause of deep giatification to the thinking class. 





a) LS ley are worthy to go along with the Reviews 
of Ha 1, Mac vulay, and Jeffrey.” Cungregutional Mag 
‘Had the * Eclectic Review ? achieved vothing else 
lor letters and piety than elie.ting the ‘ Contributions’ 
of Foster, it would have established strong claims to pub- 


ide.”’— Christian II itness. 

rdi ily weleome these remains as a valuable 

those critical writings which expand and in- | 

oerate, Winle they purity our moral and intellectual 

_ Luit’s Magazine. 
We question it there be another review in Europe | 


Which could show such 











a series of papers as ‘ Foster's | 


Crutributions to the Eclectic. United Secession Mag. | 
oat ag esier Was preeminently remarkable for sup- | 
“Ye Als opinions in the temper of a philosopher | 


a : 
apts wha a partisan ; he narrowed his principles by 
tive on gees bey but gave bem the full extent and 
pena Re i. lumanity... The present collection is 
) is tame, and will, we trust, be a permanent 
ized Memorial of his services to periodical 

—The League. 
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ee, sy volumes are a mest important addition to our 
Adare . ay 

iMerature, and a mouumeut more enduring than 


brs ; 
tass tu the gemius of Johu Foster.’’—JVatchman, 


T. Warp and Co, Paternoster Row, 





THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 





On the Ist October was Published, the Second Volume of 
THE NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS, 


Comprising the whole of the celebrated Historical Narrative entitled 


MARY OF BURGUNDY. 


This new and attractive Series commenced on the Ist July with 
“THE GIPSY,” 
(of which a Second Edition has already been required.) 
The future Volumes will be Published QUARTERLY, each containing a complete Work, Price only 8s., 
originally Published in Three Volumes, at 1. 11s. 6d. 
revised by the Author, and “is got up in that superior style and agreeable size of Type, &c., which 


The whole of this Edition has been carefully 


London: Suir, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill ; and may be had of every Bookseller in the kingdom. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

In three large vols. Price 45s., India proofs, 44. 10s. 

Vy TINKLES’ CATHEDRALS OF 

ENGLAND AND WALES; containing One 
Hundred and Eighty Views, Architectural and Pieta- 
resque, Plans, Elevatious, &c. : with Historical and De- 
scriptive Iilustratious, and an Essay ou the Architectural 
Peculiarities of the various Buildiugs. 

*,* The Third Volume may still be had separately, 
Price 21s. in Svo. and 42s. iu 4to. 

“Surely such au illustration of some of the noblest 
mouuments of human invention and skill must commaud 
unbounded patronage.’’—Eelectic Review. 

D. Boave (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





arge 8vo. Price 2s 


L . 

i ONASTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 
- _ IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, as exem- 
plified in the Chronicles of Joceliu of Brakelond, from 
A.D. 1173 to 1202. Translated from the Original Latin, 
as printed by the Camden Society. With Notes, Intro- 
duction, &c. By T. E. Tomiins, Esq. Editor of ‘* Lyttle- 
ton’s Tevures,’’ &c. 

*« The reader must consult some of the living pictures, 
drawn by contemporaneous hands. One documeut of 
this kind, btained, very brief, aud deeply instruc- 
tive, we have much pleasure in recommending to their 
attention. * * A well-executed trauslation in a 
very cheap form.’”’—Edinburgh Review, Oct. 13844. 
Wuirtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
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NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY. 


| ie PULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL 
BOOK KEEPING, « Practical Treatise ou Merchants’ 
Accounts, by Single and Double Entry, according to the 
latest and most approved systems. 

By Professor WALLACE. 

“* Of all the expusitions of the principles and practices 
of Commercial Beok-keep The Pocket Guide’ is 
the cheapest, the simplest, the clearest. Nothiug is put 
down but what is absulutely needed; yet it embraces 
everythiug useful in the The detinitions are 
clear aud comprehensive, the expositions succinct and 
perspicuous, and the plan quite anique.”? — Berwick 
Warder. 


Price Sixpence e ich, 
VATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOV- 
LEDGE. 
No. I. MISCELLANEOUS ELEMENTARY 
KNOWLEDGE, 
A most valuable initiatory book for the young. 

No. II. THE SHORTER CATECHISM, with Notes; 
Catechisms for Children, by Isaac Warts, D.D.; anda 
Collection of Hymns, by various Authors. 

© This little Catechism contaius a very great quantity 
of information, upon subjects of which ucbody ought to 
be ignorant; and arranged in such a Manner that it may 
be taught with advantage to, and learned with ease by, 
childrea at a very early period.’’ — Christian Instructor. 

“© We have had great pleasure in perusing this excel- 
lent little Catechism. The cts iutroduced cannot 
fail to interest and instruc uds of children. The 
brief account of the books 2», aud the select 
questions that follow, are g, aud must be 
useful, indeed, to the young. gelical Magazine. 

*¢ Admirably adapted to its purpuse.’’—Bapttst Maga- 
ane. 

Price Sixpence, or with the Passages priuted iu full, 

Five Shillings 


YCRIPTURE REFERENCES. For 
the Use of Sabbath Schools, Fellowship Societies, 
and Private Families. By CHARLEs Leckie. 

‘* In ourestimation, Mr. Leckie’s publication is deci- 
dedly superior to the work of the same hind by Dr, Chal- 
mers, which has deservedly obtained so extensive a cir- 
culation. It c usists of no fewer than J78 distinct doc- 
trines or propositions, illust +d and supported by copi- 
The it is exceedingly good, 


selection of highly 








scienc 




















ous reterences. 
and the passag y judicious. The 
author gives a due place to certain doctrines, which we 
have not seen stated in works of a similar nature.’’— 
Scottish Presbyterian 





Price Eighteenpence, 
MNHE PRACTICAL MATHIEMA- 
TICIAN’S POCKET GUIDE; a Set of Tables 
of Logarithms of Numbers, sogarithmic 
and Tangents; with ot useful Tables for Engineers, 
Surveyors, Mechanics, &c. By Professor WALLACE. 





aud ot Sines 





Price Eighteen pence. 
MUE UNIVERSAL CALCULATOR’s 
POCKET GUIDE; a Companion to every Set of 
Mathematical Tables, sh their Construction and 
Application to Arithmetic, Me nu, Trigonometry, 
Surveying, Navigaticn, Astrouomy, &c. Nc. By Pro. 
fessor WaLLAcr. 

*,* These two valuable Manuals, 
several Teachers who have adopted them i 
books, have been also bound up io strong leather for 
Schools. The one being intended as a Sequel tothe other, 
they may be had, if desired, bound together. 

Published by W. R, M'Puun, 84, Argyll Street, Glas- 
gow; N.H. Corrs, Cheapside, London; and may be had 
of ali Booksellers, 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
One volume 8vo. 16s. gilt edges, 17s. 6d. with 13 Plates, 


| IFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS 
PHILIPPE, King of the French. 
By the Reverend G. N. Wricst, M.A. 
Author of ‘* Life of Wellington,’’ ‘‘ Life and Reign of 
William the Fourth,’’ &c. 

Copies of this interesting Work having beeu presented 
to Queen Victoria and the King of the French, were gra- 
ciously received, and acknowledgments forwarded, by 
command, to the Author. 

‘A valuable Biography, written in a lucid and manly 
style, exhibiting the most patient research, aud exercise 
of a sound judgment.’ - Edinburgh Observer. 

Fisuer, Son. and Co. Newgate Street, London. 





MAJOR’S WALTON, RE-EDITED, &c. 
Now Ready, beautifally Printed in small 8vo, 18s., 
large paper, 1/. 16s., with an entirely new set of En- 
gravings on steel and wood, 


WA and COTTON’S COM- 

PLETE ANGLER; or, the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation. Edited by Joun Mayor. Fourth 
Edition, with 12 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 
70 on Wood. 

‘The present edition is embellished with so many 
fresh illustrations that in this respect it is almost a new 
work. Creswick, with his fine sense of the tranquil 
beauty of rural seclusion, has scattered through its pages 
some charming litile bits of picturesque scenery on the 
Lea.’’— Spectator. 

D. Boave, Fieet Street; & H. Wrx, New Bridge Street. 


> 


\ THITTAKER’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. Large Octavo, sewed. 
Now Ready, Price 4s. 6d. 

THIERRY'S NARRATIVES OF THE MEROVIN- 
GIAN- ERA, aud Thierry’s Ten Years’ Historical Siudies. 
Translated hN Xe. 

‘« Thierry is an author of rare merit. His productions 
have acquired an European reputatiou, and, in the phrase 
of the day, have exercised a powerful influence upon the 
science of history. He displays siugular genius uius 
fed aud sustained by sedulous industry. * * * Ia his 
receut ‘ Recits des Temps Meruvingiens,’ we havea uar- 
rative uniting Walter Scott's liveliness of detail aud dra- 
matic effect with the observance of historical truth.’’— 
Last Quarterly Review. 

The foregeing, with the History of the Normau Con- 
quest, complete the Historical Works of this celebrated 
author, anu can be had bound together, as 

AUGUSTIN THIERKY’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
In cloth, Price 12s. 6d. 

Also, uearly Ready, the First Part of 

A COMPLETE HISTORY OF FRANCE. = Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Micuexet. To be Published 
in Parts, corresponding with the Volumes of the Origiual, 











with Notes, 

























The celebrity of this work on the continent, and the 
waut in zi ture of a good History of France, 
has indue th rs to iutroduce it in the present 





Foreign Quarterly, 
hece 


series. The ubargh, and other 
established Reviews, have urged the ty and ad- 
being iutroduced by translation to the 








Also, Preparing for immediate Publication, 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. By Mons. Turers. 

A Translation of this work was issued by the preseut 
publishers ou the first appearauce of the ori work, 
and with the additional volumes, now in th irse of 
trauslation, will, llowing work, complete the 
entire history of Mons. Ts. 

THE HIsTOKY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, from the Freuch of Mons. 
Tairrs. To be issued in parts corresponding to the 
volumes of the Original Work. 

CONDE’S HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
Translated from the Spanish. 


HISTORY OF THE SWEDES. By Er 
























Cc GUSTAVE 


Professor 






Geiser, Histeriographer Royal of Sweden, and 

of History iu the University of Upsala, X&c. Transiated 
n e Swedish, with au Introduction and Notes, by 

von M.A. 
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ous for a task to which prece 
justice. — Fore gn 

OF THE GAULS, Translated trom 
THIERRY. 








a work which must ever be in 
the hand of every one who would uoderstand the history 
is little to the credit of the hterature of 

his work has not yet appeared 1a au 
* * * His style is always ani- 
mated aud graphic, while lis subjec s one of deep aud 
varied interest. Blackwood's Magazine, Oct. 1344. 

#.* A Detailed List of the Works already published in 
had gratis of auy Bookseller. 


A work of rare merit 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








PORTRAIT OF DR. FORBES 

WINSLOW is Just Published, ow India Paper, 
Lithographed from Life. By T. H. Magurre. Esq. Price 
Ss. London: C. Mrrcuest, 12, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 


Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 
DISSERTATION ON THE TRUE 
AGE OF THE WORLD, iu which is determined 
the Chronology of the Period from Creation to the 
Christian Era. By Professor Wanace. 
London; Surru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDEO. 
This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. sae 
OSAS, and some of the Atrocities 
of his DICTATORSHIP in the RIVER PLATE. 
By a British Resident at Monte Video. 
Stmmonns aud Ciowgs, 18, Cornhill. 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day. 
QKETCHES OF THE HISTORY 
KO OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENG- 
LAND, from the Normau Conquest to the Accession of 
Elizabeth, with Specimens of the Principal Writers. 
Vol. I. By Geo, L, Crarx, A.M. 

Jondon: Cuartes Kyicur and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 











NEW WORK BY MR. GRANT. 
On the 25th inst. will be Published in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
MPRESSIONS OF IRELAND AND 
THE IRISH. 

By the Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons,”’ ‘‘ The Great Metropolis,’’ &c. 
London : Hvon Cunnineuam. Publisher, 193, Strand, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In 18mo. cloth, Price 3s. or bound, with gilt edges, for 
Christmas Presents, Price 3s. 64. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW 
OF KINDNESS, 
3y the Rev. G. W. Monroomery. 

With a Prefatory Address to the English Reader. 
London: Winey and Putnam. 6, Waterloo Place. Edin- 
burgh: A.and C. Brack. Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 


Just Published, feap. 8vo. Price 4s. 
VOICE FROM NORTH AFRICA; 
or a Narrative illustrative of the Religious Cere- 
monies, Customs, and Manners, of the Iababitants of that 
part of the World: with an Historical Introduction and 
Appendix. By Natuan Davis, 
Nearly Four Years Resident in North Africa. 
Londov: Hamritox, ApAms. and Co.; and James Nis- 
BET aud Co.; Edinburgh: Wiuram Rircure; Dublin: 
Curry jun. and Co. 





Now Ready, Price 2s, 6d. in cloth, 
HE SCRIPTURE TEXT-BOOK ; 
heing the Second Editiou of Scripture Texts; ar- 
ranged for the use of Ministers, Teachers, Visiters, &e. 
&c. adapted for binding with Pocket Bibles. Compiled 
by the Religious Tract and Book Society for Ireland, 
With Maps of Palestine, Aucient World, and Travels of 
St. Paul. 
Dublin: P.D. Harpy and Sons. London: R. Gaoom- 
BRIDGE, 5, Paternuster Row; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* CAVENDISH.” 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE LAWYERS IN LOVE’; or Pas- 
saves from the Life of a Chancery Barrister. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,” ‘‘ The Port Admiral,” 
«Will Watch,”’ &e. &e. &e. 
James Cocra24neF, Publisher, 128, Chancery Laue. 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers, and at every 


* . . Tat re 
Circulating Library iu the United Kingdom. 


NEV WORK ON POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
On Thursday next, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
ME NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF 
EMPIRES; with a New View of Colonization. 
Ky Joun Frxcu, Esq. 

Correspouding Member of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies 
of Montreal, New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, 
West Point, &c. 

London: Loneman, Browy, Garey, and LonomMans. 


Sd 
V DRINK, AND 
AVOID, or how to Live; whereby Illness may 
be arrested, Health secured, and a Happy Old Age 
attained, Addressed especially to the Young, and en- 
titled ‘‘ Guide to Health and Long Life.” 
By R. J. Cutverwetn, M.D., M.R.C.S., &e. 
SHERwoop, 23, Pateruoster Row; Carvauno, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; and of the 
Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 
WALKER’S ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS, 
In a handsome vol. &vo, 12s. bound incloth, 
NNOTATIONS ON THE FOUR 
3OSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Compiled for the Use of Students. 
By the Rev. H. Exsiey, M.A.. lale of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge. 
The Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected by R. 
Waker, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Oxford: Printed by J. Vincent, for Tuomas Teaa, 73, 
Cheapside, London. 








Just Published, Price 1s.; by Post. 1s. Sd. 


THAT TO EAT, I 





In 4to. with 35 Engravings, Price 15s. 
SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE, 
WITH THE PRACTICE OF BUILDING. 

By Witttam Hosxrna, F.S.A. 

Architect and Civil Engineer, Professor of the Arts of 
Construction in connexion with Civil Engineering and 
Architecture, in King’s College, Loudon, 

To which are subjoined 

TREATISES ON MASONRY AND JOINERY, by 
THomas Trepoo.p, C.E.; and CARPENTRY, by 
Tuomas Youna, F.R.S_ ; forming the Articles under these 
heads in the Seveuth Edition of the ‘ Eucyclopedia 
Britannica.”’ 

Apvam and Cuartgs Brack, Edinburgh; Simexin, Mar- 
SHALL, aud Co.; Wairraxerand Co.; Hami.ton, ADsaMs, 
and Co.; and Joun Wear, London. 

*.* The Three last Treatises may be had separately, 
Price 35. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


RS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
YOUNG LOVE, 
Also, Just Ready, 

HAILLINGDON HALL; or, The Cockney Squire. A 
Tale of Country Life. By the Author of ‘* Handley 
Cross,’’ ‘‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,”’ &c. 3 vols. 

THE PALAIS ROYAL. An Historical Romance. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the 
League.”’ 3 vols. 

Henry Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 





8, New Burlington Street. 
EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. - ona 


THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. Translated from 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell, Edited by Mary 
Howrrr, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 18u9, &e. 
Edited by his Granpson the third Earl, 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


3. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 
SuoBert, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By Freperick 


4. 

SECOND EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S HISTORY 
OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With the Life 
of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes, &c. Revised aud 
Corrected by the Author, 3 vols. 8vo, with Poitraits 
and Maps. 5. 

SOCIAL LIFE TIN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
To which are now firstadded, Remarks on Lord Orford’s 
Letters — The Life of the Marquise du Deffind —The 
Life of Rachel Lady Russel — Fashionable Friends, a 
Comedy. &e. By the Editor of ‘‘ The Letters of Madame 
du Deffand.’? New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait of the Author. 


re 
MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN. 
By Miss Louisa Srvarr Costenio, Author of ** A Sum- 
mer amongst the Bocages and Vines.”’ ‘* A Pilgrimage 
to Auvergne,’’ &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
*,* The first two or the last two volumes may be had 
separately, to complete Sets. 


Be 
MEMOIRS OF RICHARD LOVELL EDGE- 
WORTH. Begun by Himself aud coucluded by his 
Daughter, Miss EpgewortH. New aul Revised Edition, 
oue vol. Svo. with Portraits. 
Ricuaro Bent.ry, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher iu Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





8, New Burlington Street, 19th Oct. 1944. 
R. BENTLEY IS PREPARING 
FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


N 


COMPLETION OF M. THIERS’ Grbst 
HisTonmicaAL WOKh, THE 

HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE 

EMPIRE. Being the Completion of the ‘ History of 

the Freuch Revolution.” By M.A. Tarers. Translated 

from the French, with Notes avd L[ilustrations by the 
Editor of ‘* Thiers’ History of the French Revolution.” 

9 


LAST SERIES. 
THE ATTACHE; or Sam Slick in England, 
pleting the Sayings aud Duings of Mr. Slick. 
Author of ‘* The Clockmaker.”’ 2 vols. po-t Svo, 


Com- 
By the 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
By Horace Waxrrone, Earl of Orrorn. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir Dents Le Marcnant, Bart. 3 vols, 8vo. 
with Portraits from Original Paiutings, &c, 


4, 
HAMPTON COURT. An Histcrical Romance, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


5. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 

DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, First Earl of Malmesbury,Coutaining Memoirs 
cf his Time from 1767 to 1809, and an Aceount of his 
Mis-ions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the Great, 
Catherine the Secoud, avd the Hague, aud his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Re- 
public. Edited by his Grandson, the Third Earl. 2 yols. 
$vo. with Portraits, 


6. 

THE CHEVALIER. A Romance of the Rebellion 
of 1745. By Mrs. Tuomson, Author of ‘* Widows and 
Widowers,’’ ‘‘ The White Mask,” &e. 3 vols. post Sve. 

Ricwarv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
JOHNSTON’S NATIONAL ATLAS. 
Imperial folio, 81. 8s. 
: ea ° 
fPHE NATIONAL ATLAS is respect- 
fully recommended to Public Atteution— 

I. As being the only Atlas, on a large scale, which has 
been projected in Britain for a long time past. 

. II. As being engraved from a series of original draw- 
ings, in which the geographical intelligence is brought 
down to the month of publication, 

III. As containing Maps of the large size of twenty- 
five inches in length, and twenty inches in breadth, en- 
graved and coloured iu the most elaborate style of art. 

IV. As coutaiuing a Set of Physical Maps, illustrating 
the Natural Histury of the Earth. 

V. As embodying information connected with General 
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